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Get Going! 


--- Plan Your Football Requirements Now 


Give your team a break with light weight, up-to-the-minute 
equipment that has snap and style yet gives full protection... 
equipment that will keep your men off the bench and in the game. 


GoldSmith 


FOOTBALL EQUIPMENT 
For 1937 
is now being shown. See your local distributor for an appoint- 


ment with the Goldsmith factory representative. Descriptive 
price list on request. 























Coaches’ Ready Reference Buying Guide 


IS guide is presented for the convenience of coaches in planning their purchases for the athletic department. 


Under 


each sport and under the headings “Athletic Field Equipment,” “For the Gymnasium” and “Playground Equipment” 

are listed the names of reliable manufacturers who can supply the many and various needs of the coach. 
The address of each manufacturer is listed on page 6. Manufacturers will appreciate having coaches mention the 
name of The Athletic Journal when they write. All of the manufacturers listed in this guide carry or have carried adver: 


tising space in the Athletic Journal and are therefore anxious to co-operate with its readers. 


——— 





ARCHERY 


COMPLETE LINE 
Treman-King Athletic Goods Corp. 


ATHLETIC BOOKS 


Athletic Book Company (Complete list) 


The Book - of - the - Season Club 
Athletic Books of All Kinds 


Write for information and lists 


THE ATHLETIC BOOK COMPANY 
6816 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago, Illinois 














Athletic Journal Publishing Co. (Lambert on 
basketball) 
Barnes, A. S., & Co. (General list) 
DeGroat, H. S. (Baseball) 
Lawhead Press, The (Krieger on football) 
Lieb, Tom (Football) 
McGraw-Hill Co., Inc. (General list) 
Pipal, J. A. (Football) 
Sayget Sports Syndicate (Robertson on 
tra 
——" Sons, Chas. (Holman on basket- 
Smith-Grieves Co. (Allen on basketball) 
Spalding & Bros., A. G. (Handbooks) 
Stanford University Press (Warner on foot- 


ball) 
Wells, Clifford (Basketball) 


ATHLETIC INSURANCE 


Ringer Company, Chas. 





Athletic Insurance 
FOR ALL SPORTS 


Write us for rates 
CHARLES RINGER COMPANY 


7921 Exchange Avenue Chicago, III. 
Telephone: South Shore 0444 











ATHLETIC SUPPORTERS 


Bauer & Black 

Bennett-Landon Web Co., Inc. 
Bike Web Manufacturing Co. 
Great Western Athletic Goods Co. 
Johnson & Johnson 

Ken-Wel Sporting Goods Co., Inc. 
Spalding & Bros., A. G. 

Ware Co., Walter F. 

Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 


BADMINTON 

COMPLETE LINE 
Ken-Wel Sporting Goods Co., Inc. 
Reach, Wright & Ditson, A. J. 
Spalding & Bros., A. G. 
Treman-King Athletic Goods Corp. 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 
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GUT 
Juneman Corp., The E. P. 
Victor Surgical Gut Mfg. Co. 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 
SHOES 
Mishawaka Rubber & Woolen Mfg. Co. 


SHUTTLES 
Pennsylvania Rubber Company of America, 
Inc. 


SOCKS 
Mishawaka Rubber & Woolen Mfg. Co. 


BASEBALL 


COMPLETE LINE 
Draper-Maynard Co., The 
Dubow Mfg. Co., J. A. 
Goldsmith Sons, Inc., The P. 
Great Western Athletic Goods Co. 
Ken-Wel Sporting Goods Co., Inc. 
Rawlings Manufacturing Co. 
Spalding & Bros., A. G. 
Stall & Dean Mfg. Co. 
Treman-King Athletic Goods Corp. 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 

SHOES 

Brooks Shoe Mfg. Co. 
Riddell, Inc., John T. 
Wisconsin Shoe Co. 
Witchell-Sheill Co. 


SOCKS 
Champion Knitwear Mills 
Nelson Knitting Co. 


BALLS 
Reach, Wright & Ditson, A. J. 


BATS 
Hillerich & Bradsby Co., Inc. 
Reach, Wright & Ditson, A. J. 


TICKETS AND COUPON BOOKS 
Arcus Ticket Company 


BOOKS 
DeGroat, H. S. 


BASKETBALL 


COMPLETE LINE 
Draper-Maynard Co., The 
Dubow Mfg. Co., J. A. 
Athletic 


DU BO W Extioment 


Complete Lines for Basketball, Football, Baseball, 
Soccer, Volley Ball, Boxing, Golf 


Send for latest Catalog 
J. A. Dubow Mfg. Co. 
1907-13 Milwaukee Avenue, Chicago, III. 








Goldsmith Sons, Inc., The P. 
Great Western Athletic Goods Co. 





WHEN ORDERING UNIFORMS SPECIFY 


KAHNFAST SATINS 


CONTACT ACCOMPANYING LIST OF MANUFAC. 
TURERS FOR COLORS AND SAMPLES OR WRITE 


KAHNFAST SATINS 
444-4th AVE. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Ken-Wel Sporting Goods Co., Inc. 
Rawlings Manufacturing Co. 
Spalding & Bros., A. G. 

Stall & Dean Mfg. Co. 
Treman-King Athletic Goods Corp. 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 


BALLS 
Reach, Wright & Ditson, A. J. 


SHOES 
Brooks Shoe Mfg. Co. 
Converse Rubber Co. 
Hood Rubber Co. 
Mishawaka Rubber & Woolen Mfg. Co. 
Riddell, Inc., John T. 
Servus Rubber Co. 
United States Rubber Products, Inc. 
Wisconsin Shoe Co. 
Witchell-Sheill Co. i 


SOCKS 
Champion Knitwear Mills 
Mishawaka Rubber & Woolen Mfg. Co. 
Nelson Knitting Co. 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 
CLOTHING 
O’Shea Knitting Mills 
Sand Knitting Mills Co. 
Rawlings Manufacturing Co. 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 


SCOREBOOKS 
Lowe & Campbell Athletic Goods Co. 


Rawlings Manufacturing Co. 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 


BACKSTOPS 
Porter Corp., The J. E. 


SCOREBOARDS 
Giant Mfg. Co. 
Simplex Company, The 
Wilson Mfg. Co. 


The Wilson Basketball Score Board 


Dependable Quick Action _Easyito Install 
WILSON SCOREBOARDS SCORE FIRST—ALWAYS 
Price $110.00 F. 0. B. Huntingburg 
WILSON MANUFACTURING CO. 

HUNTINGBURG, INDIANA 


























GOALS 
Bask-O-Lite Co. 
Porter Corp., The J. E. 
BANKS 
Porter Corp., The J. E. 





TICKETS AND COUPON BOOKS 
Arcus Ticket Co. © 


MOTION PICTURE FILMS 


Eastman Kodak Co. 
Gath Co., H. D. 


BEE BALL 
COMPLETE LINE 
Spalding & Bros., A. G. 


BILLIARDS 
COMPLETE LINE 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 


BOWLING 
COMPLETE LINE 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 


SHOES 


Goldsmith Sons, Inc., The P. 
Riddell, Inc., John T. 
Spalding & Bros., A. G. 
Witchell-Sheill Co. 


BOXING 


COMPLETE LINE 


Draper-Ma Co., The 
Dubow Mfg. Co., J. A. 
Goldsmith een, Inc., The P. 
Great Western Athletic Goods Co. 
Ken-Wel Sporting Goods Co., Inc. 
Rawlings 4 ww Co. 
Spalding & Bros., A. G. 
reman-King Athletic Goods Corp. 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 


SHOES 


Brooks Shoe Mfg. Co. 
Riddell, Inc., John T. 
Wisconsin Shoe Co. 
Witchell-Sheill Co. 


CLOTHING 


O’Shea Knitting Mills 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 


RINGS 


Petersen & Company 
Porter Corp., The J. E. 


EQUIPMENT CLEANING AND 


REBUILDING 


» ato ee Athletic Goods Co. 
vory 
Kell 


Lloyds, Inc. 


ATHLETIC FIELD 


EQUIPMENT 
BLEACHERS AND GRANDSTANDS 
Giant Mfg. Co. 


BLEACHER CUSHIONS 
Ideal Mfg. Co. 
CANVAS FIELD COVERS 
Rite Canvas Products Corp. 


SIDEW ALL ENCLOSURES 
Rite Canvas Products Corp. 


FLOODLIGHTS 
Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co. 


BENZAMIN 


FLOODLIGHT EQUIPMENT 


Send for catalog and Lighting—Layout Manuals includ- 
ing just published manual on Baseball Floodlighting. 
Address Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co., Des Plaines, Ill. 








Cahill Brothers 
Crouse-Hinds Co. 
General Electric Co. 





FLOODLIGHTING 
by General Electric 


General Electric sportslighting equipment meets 
every requirement of illumination, installation, and 
price. For further information or the service of 
ry ys am write General Electric. Schenec- 
ta 











Giant Manufacturing Co. 


SOUND AMPLIFYING SYSTEMS 


Operadio Manufacturing Co. 
Wright-DeCoster, Inc 


Be Assured of Satisfactory Results 


Insist on Wright-DeCoster Speakers for your 
sound installations. 
Write for name and address of our 
nearest distributors. You will 
find them anxious to co-operate. 


WRIGHT-DeCOSTER, INC., St. Paul, Minn. 

















Giant BLEACHERS 


Safe, Serviceable Seating Comfort 
PORTABLE AND FOLDING 
For Outdoor or Indoor For Gymnasiums 

WRITE DEPT. “A” 








GIANT MFG. CO.— Council Bluffs, lowa 





Leavitt Manufacturing Co. 
Newcastle Products 
Pittsburgh-Des Moines "Steel Co. 
Wayne Iron Works 

Winkler, W. H. 
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DESIGNERS OF STADIUMS, 
GRANDSTANDS AND RECREATION 
FIELDS 


Miller, Lavern A. 

Osborn Engineering Co. 
FENCE 

Continental Steel Corp. 





NEW MANUAL ON 
PROPERTY PROTECTION 


This complete manual on protection of ath- 
letic fields, institutions, and property of all 
kinds is now available. 


CONTINENTAL STEEL CORPORATION 
General Offices: KOKOMO, INDIANA 





FOOTBALL GOAL POSTS 
Porter Corp., The J. E. 


WEED KILLERS AND MOLE ERADI- 


CATORS 
Dolge Co., The C. B. 
FENCING 
Castello 





CASTELLO 


FENCING EQUIPMENT 


Most complete line illustrated 
ever offered to catalog sent 
and coll upon request 


55 East 11th St. (Dept. M) NEW YORK 


FIELD HOCKEY 
COMPLETE LINE 
Goldsmith Sons, Inc., The P. 
Spalding & Bros., A. G 


Treman-King Athletic Goods Corp. 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 








SHOES 


Brooks Shoe Mfg. Co. 
United States Rubber Products, Inc. 


FOOTBALL 
COMPLETE LINE 
Bailey & Himes 
Draper-Maynard Co., The 
Dubow Mfg. Co., J. A. 
Goldsmith Sons, Inc., The P. 





Get Going with 


Goldsmith 


Send for latest Catalog 


THE P. GOLDSMITH SONS, Inc. 
John & Findlay Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S. A. 











Great Western Athletic Goods Co. 











Great Western 
Athletic Goods Company 
3601 West Arthington St., Chicago 


Complete Equipment for Football, Basket- 
ball, Baseball, Softball, Boxing, Volley Ball, 
and Soccer. 























Ken-Wel Sporting Goods Co., Inc. 
Leacock Sporting Goods Co. 

Lowe & Campbell Athletic Goods Co. 
Partridge Co., Horace 

Rawlings Manufacturing Co. 








FIELD MARKERS 
Smith, J. Hunter 


MOWING MACHINERY 
Toro Manufacturing Corp. 


ROLLERS 
Toro Manufacturing Corp. 


FomSTO Pap 


Os a2 
A. J. REACH, WricHT & Dison 
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Spalding & Bros., A. G. 





Great for Tennis Courts, 


Tracks and Athletic Fields 
TORO POWER ROLLER 


Toro Manufacturing Corp., Minneapolis, Minn. 








“DEALERS EVERYWHERE” 
FAMOUS 


SINCE 1876 hit! 


1 an | 


ATHLETIC GOODS 
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Stall & Dean Mfg. Co. 

Sutcliff Co. 

Taylor & Co., Alex 

Treman-King Athletic Goods Corp. 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 


Use Wihhon 
EQUIPMENT 


for every sport 
WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 


Chicago, New York and other principal cities 
CATALOGS MAILED ON REQUEST 





Gilman Sporting Goods Co., Marty 
Porter Corp., The J. E. 
Rite Canvas Products Corp. 

STOP WATCHES 
Pastor Stop-Watch Co., The 


MOTION PICTURE FILMS 
Eastman Kodak Co. . 


TICKETS 
Arcus Ticket Co. 














SHOES 


Brooks Shoe Mfg. Co. 
Riddell, Inc., John T. 





JOHN T. RIDDELL, INC. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
QUALITY ATHLETIC SHOES 
1259 N. WOOD ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 





TICKETS FOR FOOTBALL | 
AND OTHER SPORTS 


SEMESTER BOOKS 
THE ARCUS TICKET COMPANY 


| 
| 





| 348 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago, Ill. 














Sternaman, Edward C. (“Dutch’’) 
Wisconsin Shoe Co. 
Witchell-Sheill Co. 





SPOT-BUILT SHOES 


for 
FOOTBALL BASEBALL 
TRACK BASKETBALL 
BOXING BOWLING 


WITCHELL-SHEILL COMPANY 
1635 AUGUSTA BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. 











CLEATS 


Riddell, Inc., John T. 
Sternaman, Edward C. (“Dutch’’) 
Witchell-Sheill Co. 


BALLS 
Nocona Leather Goods Co. 
Reach, Wright & Ditson, A. J. 
CLOTHING 
O’Shea Knitting Mills 





’Sh 
O’Shea 
Athletic Knitted Wear for Every Sport 


O’Shea Knitting Mills 
2414 N. Sacramento Ave., Chicago, Ill. 











Rawlings Manufacturing Co. 
Sand Knitting Mills Co. 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 





WHEN ORDERING UNIFORMS SPECIFY 


KAHNFAST SATINS 


CONTACT ACCOMPANYING LIST OF MANUFAC- 
TURERS FOR COLORS AND SAMPLES OR WRITE 


KAHNFAST SATINS 
444-4th AVE. NEW YORK, N. Y. 











SOCKS 


Mishawaka Rubber & Woolen Mfg. Co. 
Nelson Knitting Co. 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 


SHOULDER GUARDS 
Chesterman & Streeter, Inc. 


DUMMIES 
Football Dodge Dummy Co. 


for JUNE, 1937 


Weldon, Williams and Lick 


COUPON BOOKS 
Arcus Ticket Co. 


BOOKS 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 
Pipal, J. A. 
Stanford University Press 


GOLF 


COMPLETE LINE 


Dubow Mfg. Co., J. A. 

Goldsmith Sons, Inc., The P. 
Rawlings Manufacturing Co. 
Reach, Wright & Ditson, A. J. 
Spalding & Bros., A. G. 
Treman-King Athletic Goods Corp. 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 


CLUBS 
Hillerich & Bradsby, Inc. 


BOOKS 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. 


FOR THE GYMNASIUM 


GENERAL LINE 
Great Western Athletic Goods Co. 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 


Narragansett Machine Co. 
Porter Corp., The J. E. 





Basketball Backstops, Banks, 

Goals, Boxing Rings, Football 

Goal Posts, Dummies, Mats, Mat 
Covers, Wrestling Mats, Diving 
Boards and Stands, Complete Line of 
Gymnasium, Swimming Pool, Beach 
and Playground Equipment. 


J.E. PORTER corrorstion 











OTTAWA, ILL: 
Rawlings Manufacturing Co. 
Schutt Mfg. Co., W. C. 
Spalding & Bros., A. G. 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 


BLEACHERS 


Giant Mfg. Co. 
Leavitt Manufacturing Co. 
Newcastle Products Co. 





CIRCLE A PORTABLE WOOD BLEACHERS 


Easy to handle, easy to erect, easy to dis- 
mantle. Circle A Portable Wood Bleachers 
are regularly serving thousands of people at 
small cost and minimum upkeep. They will 
perform for you as well as they have for others. 


NEWCASTLE PRODUCTS, Inc. 
602 S. 25th Street Newcastle, Ind. 


STEEL ARCHES 


Arch Roof Construction Co. 


CHAIRS 
Lyon Metal Products, Inc. 


LOCKERS 
Lyon Metal Products, Inc. 


FLOOR FINISHES 


Dolge Co., The C. B. 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The 

















FLOORS 
Carter Bloxonend Flooring Co. 


SCALES 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 


FAIRBANKS SCALES 
Check Your Athlete’s Weight 
Quickly and Accurately 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


900 S. WABASH AVE. CHICAGO, ILL. 














LEATHER DRESSING 
Snow-Proof Co. 


LOCKS 
Dudley Lock Corp. 
Master Lock Co. 
MATS AND MAT COVERS 


Petersen & Company 
Porter Corp., The J. E. 
Rite Canvas Products Corp. 


GYM MATS 


Recovered and Rebuilt 


RITE CANVAS PRODUCTS CORP. 
Upland Indiana 








HAIR FELT FOR MATS 
American Hair & Felt Co. 


TOWELS 
McArthur & Sons, George 
Mayer & Co., Theodore 


FOR THE COACH’S DESK 
Autopoint Co. 





MECHANICAL PENCILS IN AUTHENTIC SCHOOL COLORS! 
Famous Autopoint Pencils, made of lustrous Bake- 
lite in + pa school colors, imprinted with name of 
school. Many other models for school use. Also com- 
plete line of pocket knives, desk sets, leather goods. 


Uutepon. 
The ll Better Pencil 
1801 Foster Ave., 


AUTOPOINS COMPANY, Dept. B86, Chicago, til. 




















Wayne Iron Works 
Winkler, W. H. 


SHOES 


Brooks Shoe Mfg. Co. 
Converse Rubber Co. 
Witchell-Sheill Co. 





HANDBALL 


COMPLETE LINE 


Dubow Mfg. Co., J. A. 
Goldsmith Sons, Inc., The P. 
Ken-Wel Sporting Goods Co., Inc. 
Rawlings Manufacturing Co. 
Spalding & Bros., A. G. 
Treman-King Athletic Goods Corp. 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 

BALLS 
Reach, Wright & Ditson, A. J. 


SHOES 


Mishawaka Rubber & Woolen Mfg. Co. 
United States Rubber Products, Inc. 


SOCKS 
Mishawaka Rubber & Woolen Mfg. Co. 


ICE HOCKEY AND SKATING 


COMPLETE LINE 
Goldsmith Sons, Inc., The P. 
Ken-Wel Sporting Goods Co., Inc. 
Spalding & Bros., A. G. 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 
SKATES AND SHOES 
Nestor Johnson Mfg. Co. 


SHOES 


Brooks Shoe Mfg. Co. 
Witchell-Sheill Co. 


CLOTHING 


Draper-Maynard Co., The 
O’Shea .Knitting Mills 


' LACROSSE 


COMPLETE LINE 
Spalding & Bros., A. G. 


STICKS 
Lantry & Co., H. M. 


LANTRY LACROSSE STICKS 


Mode on the St. Regis Indian Reservation, by Indians 
w lay on Championship La Crosse teams and de- 
pontelosd the —s of this game. Hand made— 
finest produced. You can depend on Lantry Sticks for 
highest standard equipment. 

Sold by leading Distributore—names on request. 


H. M. LANTRY & CO., Hogansburg, N. Y. 








SHOES 
Brooks Shoe Mfg. Co. 


MASS BALL 


COMPLETE LINE 
Spalding & Bros., A. G. 


MEDALS AND TROPHIES 


Balfour Co., L. G. 





TROPHIES AND PRIZES 


Manufacturers of medals, plaques, athletic insignia, 
medallions, cups, ribbons, championship belt buckles 
and other attractive 7 eae comprising the most com- 
lete line in Ameri 
ranch offices in thirty- six principal cities through- 


out the country. 
L. G. BALFOUR COMPANY 
Main A! and General Offices 


BORO, MASS. 











Dieges & Clust 
Josten Mfg. Co. 
Medallic Art Co. 


4 





—_ B nag are ready to replace exis or 
W esta lish new rome & ask for an aahibtt of 


our = You will discover a source for au- 
thentically designed and well executed medals 
or trophies. 

MEDALLIC ART COMPANY 


210 East Fifty-first Street, New York City 


Official Medalists, 
Penn Relays, Intercollegiate Athletic Conference 





Spies Brothers, Inc. 


The Jrophy Shop 


of SPIES BROTHERS, Inc. 
Specializing in Intramural Participation 
Awards for All Sports 
Cups—Trophies—Medals—Plaques 
Complete Catalog Sent on Request 
TWENTY-SEVEN EAST MONROE—CHICAGO 








MEDICINE BALL 
COMPLETE LINE 


Goldsmith Sons, Inc., The P. 
Ken-Wel Sporting Goods Co., Inc. 
Rawlings Manufacturing Co. 
Spalding & Bros., A. G. 
Treman-King Athletic Goods Corp. 


MOTION PICTURE CAMERAS 
AND PROJECTORS 


Bell & Howell Company 
Eastman Kodak Company 


PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 


GENERAL LINE 


Giant Manufacturing Co. 
Goldsmith Sons, Inc., The P. 
Porter Corp., The J. E. 
Rawlings Manufacturing Co. 
Spalding & Bros., A. G. 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 


SWINGS AND SLIDES 
Porter Corp., The J. E. 


POSTERS 
Pryor Press 





FOOTBALL and BASKETBALL POSTERS 
with large imprint space 

Printed in three coiors on heavy cardboard, size 

14 by 22 inches. 
Also windshield stickers on gummed paper 
Write for prices and samples 
THE PRYOR PRESS 
633 Plymouth Court CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





RACQUETS 
GUT 


Juneman Corp., E. P. 
Victor Surgical Gut Mfg. Co. 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co 


RUGBY 


COMPLETE LINE 


Goldsmith Sons, Inc., The P. 
Spalding & Bros., A. G. 


SKIING 
COMPLETE LINE 


Ken-Wel Sporting Goods Co., Inc. 
Spalding & Bros., A. G. 





BOOTS 


Brooks Shoe Mfg. Co. 
Wisconsin Shoe Co. 


SOCCER 


COMPLETE LINE 
Draper-Maynard Co., The 
Goldsmith Sons, Inc., The P. 
Great Western Athletic Goods Co. 
Ken-Wel Sporting Goods Co., Inc. 
Mitchell & Ness 
Rawlings Manufacturing Co. 
Spalding & Bros., A. G. 
Treman-King Athletic Goods Corp. 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co 


BALLS 
Dubow Manufacturing Co., J. 
Reach, Wright & Ditson, "A. is 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 


SHOES 
Brooks Shoe Mfg. Co. 


CLOTHING 
O’Shea Knittin ing Mills 


Rawlings Manufacturing Co. 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 


SOFTBALL 
COMPLETE LINE 


Dubow Mfg. Co., J. A. 

Goldsmith Sons, Inc., The P. 
Great Western Athletic Goods Co. 
Ken-Wel Sporting Goods Co., Inc. 
Rawlings Mfg. Co. 

Spalding & Bros., A. G. 
Treman-King Athletic Goods Corp. 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 


BALLS AND BATS 
Reach, Wright & Ditson, A. J. 


SHOES 


Brooks Shoe Mfg. Co. 
Converse Rubber Co. 

Hood Rubber Co. 

Riddell, Inc., John T. 

Servus Rubber Co. 

United States Rubber Products, Inc. 
Witchell-Sheill Co. 


BOOK 


Softball Year Book 


A copy of the 1937 Year Book of the Amateur 
Softball Association of America will be sent with- 
out charge to all coaches and teachers interested 
in the game. Address The Amateur Softball As- 
sociation of America, 326 West Madison Street, 
Chicago, Iinois. 














SPEED BALL 


COMPLETE LINE 
Spalding & Bros., A. G. 


SQUASH 
COMPLETE LINE 
Ken-Wel Sporting Goods Co., Inc. 
Reach, Wright & Ditson, A. J. 
Spalding & Bros., A. G. 
Treman-King Athletic Goods Corp. 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 
GUT 


Juneman Corp., The E. P. 
Victor Surgical Gut Mfg. Co. 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 


SHOES 
Mishawaka Rubber & Woolen Mfg. Co. 
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SOCKS 
Mishawaka Rubber & Woolen Mfg. Co. 


COURTS 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 


BOOK 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 


SWIMMING 


COMPLETE LINE 


Porter Corp., The J. E. 
Spalding & Bros., A. G. 


DIVING BOARDS 


Giant Manufacturing Co. 
Porter Corp, The J. E. 


TANK SUITS 
Great Western Athletic Goods Co. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Clark-Brewer Coaches Bureau 
Rocky Mt. Teachers Agency 
Specialists Educational Bureau 


TENNIS 
COMPLETE LINE 
Draper-Maynard Co., The 
Goldsmith Sons, Inc., The P. 
Ken-Wel Sporting Goods Co., Inc. 
Rawlings Manufacturing Co. 
Reach, Wright & Ditson, A. J. 
Spalding & Bros., A. G. 
Treman-King Athletic Goods Corp. 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 
SHOES 
Brooks Shoe Mfg. Co. 
Converse Rubber Co. 
Hood Rubber Co. 
Mishawaka Rubber & Woolen Mfg. Co. 


Servus Rubber Co. 
United States Rubber Products, Inc. 


SOCKS 
Mishawaka Rubber & Woolen Mfg. Co. 


GUT 


Armour & Company 
Juneman Corp., The E. P. 


The Choice of Champions! 


JUNEMAN TENNIS GUT is used by Lester Stoefen, 
Bruce Barnes, Karel Kozeluk, and other champions. 
E. P. Juneman Corporation 
110 West 47th Place Chicago, Illinois 


ee 

















Victor Surgical Gut Mfg. Co. 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 


STRING PRESERVATIVE 
Victor Surgical Gut Mfg. Co. 


BACKSTOPS 
Continental Steel Corp. 


TOUCH FOOTBALL 


SHOES 
United States Rubber Products, Inc. 


TRACK AND FIELD 
COMPLETE LINE 
Draper-Maynard Co., The 
Goldsmith Sons, Inc., The P. 
Great Western Athletic Goods Co. 
Rawlings Manufacturing Co. 


for JUNE, 1937 


Spalding & Bros., A. G. 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 


SHOES 
Brooks Shoe Mfg. Co. 
Converse Rubber Co. 
Hood Rubber Co. 
Mitchell & Ness 
Riddell, Inc., John T. 
Stall & Dean Mfg. Co. 
Wisconsin Shoe Co. 
Witchell-Sheill Co. 


SOCKS 
Nelson Knitting Co. 


CLOTHING 
O’Shea Knitting Mills 
Rawlings Slaatitasiog Co. 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 


HURDLES 
Hillman-Austin 


BATONS 
Relay Baton Co. 


FILMS 
Holmes, David L. 


BOOKS 
Holmes, David L. 
Olds, L. W. 





TRAINERS’ SUPPLIES 
COMPLETE LINE 


Athletic Trainers Supply Co. 
Bauer & Black 

Bike Web Mfg. Co. 

Cramer Chemical Co., The 





First Aids—Trainer’s Supplies 


Kits and equipment room 
material 





THE CRAMER CHEMICAL CO. 
Gardner, Kansas 











Johnson & Johnson 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 


FIRST AID DRESSING 
Denver Chemical Mfg. Co. 





Antiphlogistine 


A first-aid surgical dressing for 
athletic injuries 
SEND FOR FREE ATHLETIC MANUAL 
THE DENVER CHEMICAL MFG. CO., NEW YORK 











BANDAGES 
Becton, Dickinson & Co. 
Tetra Company 
THERAPEUTIC LIGHTS 
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1937 Summer Schools for 


Akron Coaching School, Jimmy Aiken, Di- 
rector, University of Akron, Akron, Ohio 
(June 21-25) 

American College of Physical Education, L. 
M. Andree, Registrar, 1019 Diversey Park- 
way, Chicago, Ill. (June 21-July 31) 

American Football Institute Coaching School, 
John DaGrosa, Director, Atlantic City, N. 
J. (August 16-21) 

Bowling Green State University, Bowling 
Green, Ohio (June 7-12) 

Butler University Coaching School, Paul 
Hinkle, Director, Indianapolis, Ind. (Aug. 
9-14) 


Akron Coaching School 
June 21-25 
Lynn Waldorf, Northwestern University 
Jimmy Aiken, University of Akron 
Paul (Tony) Hinkle, Butler University 
Paul Bixler, University of Akron 
Tuition, $15.00 


Butler University Coaching School 
August 9-14 
Noble Kizer, Purdue University 
Mal Elward, Purdue University 
Frank Leahy, Fordham University 
Paul Brown, Massillon, Ohio, High School 
Paul (Tony) Hinkle, Butler University 
Arch Chadd, Anderson, Indiana, High 
School 
Tuition, $15.00—Room and Meals, $10.00 


University of California Summer 
Track School 


June 9-16 
Brutus Hamilton, University of California 
Tuition, $10.00 


Catalina Island Coaching School 
Catalina Island, California 
August 9-14 
Howard Jones, University of Southern 
California 
Jimmy Phelan, University of Washington 
Tom Lieb, Loyola — (Los An- 
geles 
Bill Seeutling, mn . Ee A. 

Caddy Works, U. C. L. A. 

Jimmy Needles, U. S. Olympic Champions 
Sam Barry, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia 
Everett Case, Frankfort, Indiana, High 
School 
Tuition, $25.00 


Colgate University Coaching School 
June 28-July 2 
Andy Kerr, Colgate University 
Lew Andreas, Syracuse University 
Jack Rourke, Colgate University 
Bob Gillson, Colgate University 
John Orsi, Colgate University 
Les Hart, Colgate University 
Tuition, $15,00 


Indiana Basketball Coaching School 
August 16-20 
Jim Needles, Loyola University (Los 
Angeles) 
Mark A. Peterman, Springfield, Illinois, 
High School 
Glenn Curtis, Martinsville, Indiana, High 
School 
Everett N. Case, a a Indiana, High 


Cliff Wells, Loganaperk. Indiana, High 

c 

Dave Kerr, Coach of Original N. Y. Celtics 
Tuition, $15.00 


University of Minnesota Coaching 


School 
June 14-19 
Bernie Bierman, University of Minnesota 
Dr. George Hauser, University of Minne- 























sota 
Dave MacMillan, University of Minnesota 





Montana State University 
Coaching School 


Week of June 21st 
Bernie Bierman, University of Minnesota 
‘‘Hec” Edmundson, University of Wash- 


ington 
Dr. Wilbur Bohm, Washington State 

College 

Doug Fessenden, Montana State Univer- 

sity 

Harry Adams, Monten State University 

Lew Lewandowski, Montana State Uni- 
versity 

W. E. Schreiber, Montana State University 

Tuition, $15.00 
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University of California Summer Track 
School, Walter Frederick, 104 Eshleman 
Hall, Berkeley, Calif. (June 9-16) 

Catalina Island Coaching School, J. M. Barry, 
Director, University of Southern Califor- 
nia, Los Angeles, Calif. (Aug. 9-14) 

Colby College Coaching School, G. F. 
Loebs, Director, Waterville, Maine (June 
21-26) 

Colgate University Coaching School, Wm. A. 
Reid, Director, Hamilton, N. Y. (June 28- 
July 2) 

University of Colorado Coaching School, B. 
F. Oakes, Director, Boulder, Colorado 
(June 21-July 23) 

Colorado State College Coaching School, 
Harry W. Hughes, Director, Fort Collins, 
Colorado (Aug. 16-20) 

Denver Coaching School, William Saunders, 
Director, University of Denver, Denver, 
Colorado (June 14-July 17) 

Duke University Coaching School, Wallace 
Wade, Director, Durham, N. C. (July 26- 
31) 

University of Illinois Coaching School, S. C. 
Staley, Director, Urbana, Illinois (June 21- 
Aug. 14) 

Indiana Basketball School, Clifford Wells, Di- 
rector, Berry Bowl, Logansport, Ind. (Aug. 
16-20) 

Indiana University Coaching School, Z. G. 
Clevenger, Director, Bloomington, Indiana 
(June 16-July 13) 

State University of Iowa Coaching School, E. 
G. Schroeder, Director, Iowa City, Iowa 
(June 14-Aug. 6) 

Kansas State High School Athletic Associa- 
tion Coaching School, E. A. Thomas, Di- 
rector, Box 14, Topeka, Kansas (Aug. 23- 


28) 

University of Kentucky Coaching School, 
Lexington, Ky. (June 15-25) 

University of Michigan Coaching School, 
Fielding H. Yost, Director, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. (June 28-Aug. 6) 

University of Minnesota Coaching School, 
General Extension Division, University of 
=— Minneapolis, Minn. (June 14- 
19 

Montana State University Coaching School, 
Doug Fessenden, Director, Missoula, Mon- 
tana (Week of June 21) 

University of North Carolina Coaching 
School, E. R. Rankin, Secretary, Chapel 
Hill, N. C. (Aug. 16-28) 

University of North Dakota Coaching 
School, C. A. West, Director, Grand Forks, 
North Dakota (Aug. 23-28) 

Northeastern University Coaching School, 
Prof. E. S. Parsons, Secretary, 316 Hunt- 
ington Ave., Boston, Mass. (June 28-July 


3) 

Northern Coaching School, Alex J. Nemzek, 
Director, Moorhead, Minn. (Aug. 23-28) 

Northwestern University Coaching School, K. 
L. Wilson, Director, Evanston, Ill. (Aug. 
16-28) 

Ohio State University Coaching School, L. 
W. St. John, Director, Columbus, Ohio 
(June 21-Sept. 3) 

Pennsylvania State College Coaching School, 
Dr. Will Grant Chambers, Director, State 
College, Penn. (June 8-Aug. 27) 

Pio Nono Coaching School, E. T. Dermody, 
Director, Milwaukee (St. Francis), Wisc. 
(Aug. 23-28) 

Springfield College Basketball and Wrestling 
School, Dr. Elmer Berry, Director, Spring- 
field, Mass. (June 28-July 31) 

University of Tennessee Coaching School, A. 
W. Hobt, Director, Knoxville, Tenn. (June 
9-July 20) 

Texas A. & M. College Coaching School, 
College Station, Texas (Aug. 16-21) 


Coaches 


Texas High School Football Coaches Asso- 
ciation Coaching School, Ralph Wolf, Di- 
rector, Waco, Texas (Aug. 2-7) 

Utah Agricultural College Coaching School, 
Logan, Utah (June 7-11) 

West Georgia College Coaching School, Car- 
rollton, Ga. (June 16-July 23) 

West Texas State Coaching School, Al Bag- 
gett, Director, Canyon, Texas (June 6-12) 

West Virginia University Coaching School, 
Dr. A. J. Dadisman, Director, Morgan- 
town, W. Va. (Aug. 16-21) 

University of Wisconsin Coaching School, 
Madison, Wisc. (June 28-Aug. 6) 


North Carolina Coaching School 
August 16-28 
Robert A. Fetzer 
Raymond Wolf P. H. Quinlan 
W. F. Lange Bunn Hearn 
John Vaught M. Z. Ronman 
Walter D. Skidmore M. D. Ranson 
John Morriss 
All instructors are members of the coach- 
ing staff of the University 
Tuition, $10.00 


Northeastern Coaching School 
June 28-July 
“Jock” er, ‘University of Pitts- 


Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity 








‘Matty” Bell, 


“Dick” Harlow, Harvard University 
“Howdy” Odell, Harvard University 
“Tony” Hinkle, Butler University 
“Doc” Kontoff, Northeastern University 


Northern Coaching School 
Bemidji, Minnesota 
August 23-28 
Harry Stuhldreher, ee of Wiscon- 





Frank Leahy, Fordham University 
George Hauser, University of Minnesota 
Howard Wood, Sioux Falls, South Dakota, 
High School 
Clifford Wells, Logansport, Indiana, 
High School 
W. H. Browne, University of Nebraska 
“Chuck” Taylor 
Don Gates, Fargo, North Dakota 
Tuition, $10.00, single course; 15.00, 
entire school 


Northwestern Coaching School 
August 16-28 
Lynn Waldorf, Northwestern University 
Dana X. Bibl e, University of Texas 
Doug Mills, University of Illinois 
Dutch Lonborg, Northwestern University 
“— Ingwersen, Northwestern University 
L. Wilson, Northwestern University 
Tom Robinson, Northwestern University 
Frank Hill, Northwestern University 
Ted Payseur, Northwestern University 
Paul Bennett, Northwestern University 
Carl Erickson, Northwestern University 
Ade Schumacher, Northwestern University 
Two Full Weeks—Tuition, $25.00 


Pio Nono Coaching School 
August 23—August 28 
Percy Clapp, Idaho 
Wm. Chandler, Marquette 
Tony Lawless, Fenwick High 
Bernie Heselton, Milwaukee East 
Guy Penwell, Milwaukee State 
Frank Leahy, Fordham 
Ad (Big Mitts) Gorysica, Pio Nono 
Orv Dermody, Loyola (Los Angeles) 


West Texas State Coaching School 


June 6-12 
“Jock” Sutherland, University of Pitts- 
burgh 
“Matty” Bell, Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity 
Frank Leahy, Fordham University 
Blair Cherry, University of Texas 
“Jimmy” St. Clair, Southern Methodist 
University 
“Chuck” Taylor 
Al Baggett, West Texas State College 
Dr. Harry A. Scott, Rice Institute 
Tuition, $15.00—Room and Meals, $12.50 


West Virginia Coaching School 
August 16-21 
Bernie Bierman, University of Minnesota 
Cc. C. Tallman, est Virginia University 
Marshall Glenn, West Virginia University 
Art Smith, West Virginia University 
Tuition, $10.00 
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BECAUSE of unavoidable delay in the publication of the last issue of this magazine, 
the closing date of the contest for coaches announced on page 31 of the May issue has 
been extended to July 1. Cash prizes are offered for the best articles on the subject: 
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Here’s why so many 
top-rank coaches 


choose the J5-V... 


HERE’S a mighty good reason why so many 

of the men who coach America’s most bril- 
liant elevens use the famous Spalding Official 
J5-V Football, year after year. 

They'll tell you that the J5-V is a real triple- 
threat—on the ground and in the air. From 
season to season, this rugged star keeps right 
on delivering the kind of performance that 
makes the headlines. And here’s why: 

—it literally bores through the air...it gives 
maximum distance on passes and punts... it 
flies far and straight when place-kicked. 

—its balanced construction is the result of 
scientific laboratory experiments, as well as 
many seasons in actual play. 
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—it keeps its official size, shape and weight 
through the toughest punishment the toughest 
team can give it. 


H5-V for Scholastic Play 


Patterned closely after its famous brother, the 
Spalding H5-V Football is designed for prep 
and high school play. It’s official in every re- 
spect and one of the most rugged footballs 
money can buy. 


Ask your Spalding dealer or representative 
to show you both of these balls—as well as the 
complete line of Spalding head guards, shoulder 
pads, jerseys, football pants, shoes, and other 
high quality football accessories. 


; Mpralding (Leos. 


FOOTBALL EQUIPMENT 
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AY LS, 

















Style 24—A good value in a strong and serv- 
iceable football shoe. Made of a good grade 
of materials. A great shoe for comfort and 
service to the smaller high schools and junior 
highs. Has No. | cleats. Littleway construc- 
tion, nine eyelets high. School Price—$5.50. 


Style X—A light, yet sturdy, shoe. Made 
throughout of a good grade of Athletic Tan 
leather. Soles are of good Oak leather. By all 
odds, the best shoe made within this price 
range. Has No. | cleats. Goodyear welt con- 
struction, nine eyelets high. School Price—$6.50. 





Style 35—A good, durable football shoe. 
Upper of Athletic Tan leather which is very 


RIDDELL 


Give Riddell shoes a chance fo sell themselves. 
fit and feel and you will want no other kind. Remember Riddell shoes have a 


Put on a pair and get the 


fit and feel not found in any other shoe. 


tough and pliable and will withstand perspira- 
tion. Goodyear welt construction, ten eyelets 
high. Soles of good grade Oak Tan leather. 
Equipped with No. | cleats. School Price— 
$7.00. 


Style 77—Same as 35, only split shank. Used 
a great deal for a game shoe. Equipped with 
No. 4 cleats. School Price—$7.50. 


Style O—One of our old standbys with the 
larger high schools. Made of the best grade 
of Ath-Tan leather. Is a shoe of excellent 
quality. Is light, durable and a shoe we can 
recommend without reservation. Equipped with 
No. | cleats. Goodyear welt construction. 
School Price—$7.75. 


Style P—The original quality straight sole shoe. 
Used by many professional and university teams 
for practice as well as games. Made of the 
finest selections of Ath-Tan leather and Oak 
sole leather. Equipped with No. | cleats. 
— welt construction. School Price— 





Style R—The oldest shoe in our line. Used as 
an all-round shoe for practice and games by 
many of the country's leading teams. Light, 
yet very tough and comfortable. Comes 
equipped with No. 4 cleats. School Price— 
$9.50. 

Style H—Second oldest shoe in our line. A 
strictly university grade shoe. Upper of the 
finest Yellowback. Split shank, Goodyear welt 
construction, hightop. Comes equipped with 
No. 4 cleats. School Price—$12.00. 

Style 89—Same shoe as H, except has soft toe 
and buffed bottom. It is our very best game 


shoe. apevens with No. 6 cleats. School Price 
—$12.0 


A NEW SEAMLESS AND LACELESS BASKETBALL 


THIS METHOD OF BALL 


MANUFACTURING WILL PRODUCE: 





@ A ROUNDER BALL. Pre- 
stretching and pre-forming 
of parts produces a rounder 


ball. 


@ A STRONGER BALL. Lam- 
inating and vulcanizing of 
all parts so as to reinforce 
each other produces a 
tougher, stronger ball. 


@A BALL THAT WILL 
HOLD ITS SHAPE AND 
SIZE. Being of stronger 
fabrication and all parts 
being pre-stretched and 
formed, ball should keep its 
size and shape until cover is 
worn off, Since ball requires 
less air pressure, the strain 
on its panels and seams is 
greatly reduced, thus in- 


To creasing the life of the ball. 


Selection @ A BALL IN WHICH ITS 
SCHOOL PRICE .... $4 4-50 


LIVELINESS CAN BE BET- 
TER CONTROLLED. 


Manufactured by 


HE GAME OF BASKETBALL CAN BEST 

BE IMPROVED by applying finer meas- 
urements to ball bounce, to dead spots, and 
to shape. A ball dropped from a fixed 
height on a solid spot should be required 
to rebound to a certain height as a stand- 
ard for game use. 


This ball, because of a stronger and livelier 
shell, requires less air pressure than the 
stitched ball to produce the same liveliness 
and feel. This ball does not feel soft at six 
pounds air pressure and is as lively as the 


stitched ball. 


This ball, because it permits of greater 
range of air pressure without affecting the 
feel of the ball, permits of closer measure- 
ments as to bounce for game use. More 
accuracy on this point will permit of easier 
control in dribbling and more accuracy in 
bank shots. 


In athletics the proof of the pudding is in 
the eating. TRY one and be convinced. 


JOHN T. RIDDELL, Inc. 


1259-63 N. Wood Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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Middle and Long 


Distance Running 


By L. W. Olds 
Michigan Normal College 


NY discussion of coaching methods 
A in middle and long distance run- 
ning must necessarily be very gen- 
eral, as track coaches throughout the 
country have for many years recognized 
that no two competitors in these events 
can be trained and coached in a similar 
manner. It is impossible to outline a 
training program in these events and ex- 
pect that it will meet the needs of all com- 
petitors in the field. The middle and long 
distance runs include the quarter, half, 
mile and two-mile. These events are the 
most strenuous on the entire track pro- 
gram, requiring speed, endurance, courage 
and generalship on the part of the com- 
petitor. 

It is very difficult to describe a type of 
physique associated with the middle and 
long distance events, but observation of 
hundreds of athletes over a number of 
years reveals certain outstanding charac- 
teristics. 


Physical Requirements 


The superior quarter-miler is usually 
rangy and powerfully built. The quarter- 
mile demands on the part of the athlete 
specializing in that event those qualities 
found in both the sprinter and the dis- 
tance runner; namely, courage, speed, en- 
durance and generalship. This type is 
well illustrated by the following well- 
known athletes: Williams of California, 
Smallwood and Fitch of Southern Cali- 
fornia and O’Brien of Syracuse. 

The best half-miler is usually of medium 
height, having strong legs and well de- 
veloped chest and arms. The athlete in 
this event must be a judge of pace and 
possess endurance, as well as a fair amount 
of sprinting ability. Such outstanding 
runners as Beetham of Ohio State, Rosen- 
krantz of Michigan Normal, Bush of 
Seuthern California and Davidson of 
Michigan possess these qualifications. 

The best miler is, in general, above the 
average in height, possessing a long, lithe 
muscular development and a slow pulse 
rate. To be successful in the mile run, the 
runner must be an excellent judge of pace 
and must possess plenty of endurance with 
a certain amount of sprinting ability. San 
Romani of Kansas State Teachers College 
at Emporia, Venzke of Pennsylvania, 
Fenske of Wisconsin, and Brelsford of 
Michigan are among the fine examples of 
this type of runner. 
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In general the best 
two-miler, when com- 
pared to the miler, is 
of smaller stature and 
carries less weight. A 
slow pulse, unlimited 
endurance, a keen sense 
of pace and sprinting 
ability are paramount 
qualifications of the ath- 
lete who is a good two- 
miler. Men who make 
up the Honor Roll for 
1936 in the two-mile il- 
lustrate very well this 
type. Among these are 
Lash and Deckard of In- 
diana, Stone of Michi- 
gan, Lochner of Okla- 
homa, Benner of Ohio 
State and Burrows of 
Stanford. 





Preliminary Workouts race. 


It is a good plan for 
the middle and long distance runner to 
start training during the fall season with 
long walks and cross-country running. 
Games such as speedball, soccer and touch 
football, together with gymnastics, are ex- 
cellent forms of exercise for developing 
endurance in the early part of the season. 
Since there is usually a break in training 
between the fall and indoor seasons, it will 
be necessary to give the athlete a number 
of preliminary workouts to accustom him 
to the indoor conditions. During the time 
that the athlete is working on the boards, 
care should be taken to avoid muscle 
soreness or shin splints. Every track man 
should be continually on his guard to keep 
from taking starts which are too strenu- 
ous and from pounding too heavily on the 





R fifteen years, L. W. Olds has 
been developing outstanding dis- 
tance and cross-country runners at 
Michigan Normal College, Ypsilanti. 
He assisted in coaching the American 
Olympic team of 1932. An interesting 
account of a European tour by United 
States track and field athletes who were 
coached by Mr. Olds was published in 
the April, 1936, issue of this periodi- 
cal. Illustrations used in connection 
with the present article are of Na- 
tional Collegiate Honor Roll runners 
listed in the 440-yard, 880-yard, mile 
and two-mile runs for the year 1936. 








Marmaduke Hobbs, half-miler, leading the field in a Big Ten 
Hobbs is one of the many outstanding distance men 
developed at Indiana University. 


boards when warming up during daily 
workouts. Skipping rope on the tumbling 
mats will eliminate shin splints and muscle 
soreness, and will serve as a warming-up 
exercise. After winter training indoors, the 
athlete should be in good physical condi- 
tion for the start of the outdoor season. 
During the first few weeks of the out- 
door season, weather conditions are usually 
unsettled, and that is a dangerous time, 
therefore, for strenuous workouts. All 
athletes should be clad in sweat suits dur- 
ing this period, so as to avoid ruptured 
muscles or pulled tendons. A light pair 
of drawers worn under the running suit 
during this period has proved very bene- 
ficial in preventing leg injuries, especially 
to sprinters, hurdlers, vaulters and jump- 
ers. These early workouts should consist 
of overdistance work interspersed with 
brisk walking. It is advisable to give 
speed work on warm days and overdis- 
tance work on cold ones. : 
It is very important that the athlete 
participating in middle and long distance 
events be a good judge of pace. The 
coach should endeavor to develop this 
judgment on the part of the beginner by 
the use of the watch in daily workouts, 
regardless of the pace or distance. The 
athlete, after a little practice, should be 
able to judge his pace over a given dis- 
tance within two or three seconds. It is 
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a good plan to train the beginners with 
the veterans of the squads in these par- 
ticular events. The following three plans 
of training athletes in the middle and 
long distance runs are used: 

1. Three-fourths the distance at pace, 
for speed. 

2. Full distance, somewhat slower, for 
judgment of distance. 

3. Overdistance, at half pace, for finish 
and endurance. 


Form 


With the exception of the quarter-miler, 
whose form resembles that of the sprinter, 
the form of the middle distance and that 
of the long distance runner is very similar. 
The quarter-miler usually does not lift the 
knees quite so high, and carries the arms 
more relaxed. At the start and finish, the 
quarter-miler runs high on his toes, while 
there is a tendency to let down on the 
soles of the feet during the body of the 
race. Usually the athletes in the half- 
mile, mile and two-mile events travel on 
the soles of the feet. The coach should 
never permit beginners in these events to 
run flat-footed. A long, swinging stride 
with weight carried close to the ground 
is a characteristic form of runners in these 
events. 


Warming Up 


It is very essential for success in dis- 
tance running for the athlete to take, from 
fifteen to twenty minutes before the race, 
a thorough and carefully planned warm- 
up. This should include stretching and 
bending exercises, followed by jogging from 
a half mile to a mile, interspersed with 
wind sprints, which will not only prevent 
injury, but will hasten the physiological 
phenomenon known as “second wind.” 

Many athletes become nervous before 
the race and limit the warm-up procedure 
for fear it will weaken them. The Finns, 
the greatest distance runners in the world 
todav, are painstaking in their warm-ups, 
devoting from half to three-quarters of 
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(Left) Archie Williams, 
University of California 


(Below) Robert H. Small- 
wood, University of Southern 
California 





an hour in preparation for any race in 
which they compete. 


Generalship 


The greatest test of generalship comes 
in the running of the quarter-mile race. 
At the start, the runners must sprint fifty 
to seventy-five yards to secure good po- 
sitions near the curb before reaching the 
curve. A fast float should be maintained 
on the first curve and back stretch. It is 
important to secure the lead in the race 
before reaching the final curve. The last 
curve should be covered at an increased 
rate of speed, which terminates in the 
final sprint for the finish. The beginner 
should learn to move up through a field 
of runners with the elbows kept wide so 
as to prevent being jostled or having the 
stride broken. If the pace set by the 
leader is not fast enough, the competitor 
should take the lead by a quick spurt and 
then set his own pace, conserving suffi- 
cient strength and speed for the final 
sprint. 

The longer the race, the more important 
is the judgment of pace. In the half-mile, 


mile and two-mile events, it is best for the 
runner to follow pace rather than set it, 
especially on a slow track or on a windy 
day. The runner should be instructed 
to secure a good position close to the pole, 
not allowing the leader to get too far out 
in front. By acquiring judgment of pace, 
the beginner in the half, mile, or two- 
mile races will not be pulled off his legs 
by a pacemaker or an inexperienced com- 
petitor: The coach should instruct a 
runner in these events to set pace him- 
self under the following conditions: if the 
pace is too fast, if the pace is too slow 
or if the opponent has a strong sprint. 
The athlete possessing a strong finish witl 
endeavor to conserve his sprint by taking 
the lead and slowing down the pace. On 
the other hand, the runner lacking sprint- 
ing ability should set the pace from the 
very start of the race and endeavor to 
sap the strength of the sprinting type of 
opponent. An athlete in these events 
should learn to sprint in the final part of 
the race. This may be accomplished by 
leaning forward, getting high on the toes 
and vigorously increasing the shoulder and 
arm action. 

In the half-mile, mile and two-mile 
events, usually the first and last quarters 
should be faster, while the second and 
third may be about even. However, it is 
worth while to strive for even time in all 
quarters, in view of Paavo Nurmi’s mar- 
velous performances, backed by his speed 
theory of maintaining an even pace 
throughout the race, which did much to 
revolutionize modern distance running in 
America. 

Along with what has been said about 
preparing for participation in track com- 
petition, the following schedules may be 
found profitable to adopt. The work 
schedules should be preceded by at least 
six weeks of preliminary training and 
should be varied according to the type of 
athlete, intensity of competition and 
weather conditions. 


Quarter-Mile Work Schedule 

Monpay—Warm up at least 5 minutes by 

jogging on grass. 
Run 300 yards at quarter-mile pace. 
Walk until rested. 
Swing through a slow quarter. 
Finish with work on pulley weights and 
bars. 

Tuespay—Warm up by jogging on grass. 
Take several short dashes with gun. 
Run a quarter-mile at three-quarters 

speed; finish with burst of speed. 
Walk briskly until rested. 
Finish with work on pulley weights and 
bars. 
WeEpNEsDAY—Warm up by jogging on 


grass. 
Run 600 yards slowly. 
Run 150 yards fast. 
Walk until rested. 
“—. with work on pulley weights and 
ars. 
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Alfred Fitch, University of Southern Jack Weiershauser, Stanford University Charles Beetham, Ohio State University 
California 


Harold Cagle, Oklahoma Baptist University James Cassin, University of Southern Abraham Rosenkrantz, Michigan Normal 
" California College 


» 


Eddie O’Brien, Syracuse University Ross Bush, University of Southern California Howard Davidson, University of Michigan 
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Archie San Romani, Kansas State Teachers Don Lash, Indiana University 


Kenneth A. Waite, Michigan State College 
College, Emporia 





Gene Venzke, University of Pennsylvania Thomas Deckard, Indiana University Floyd Lochner, University of Oklahoma 
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Clayton E. Brelsford, University of Michigan James Smith, Indiana University 
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Clayton Burrows, Stanford University | 
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Walter D. Stone, University of 
Michigan 


THURSDAY—Warm up on grass. 
Run 300 yards at quarter-mile pace. 
Walk until rested. 
Swing through a slow quarter. 
Finish with work on pulley weights and 
bars. 


Thomas Sexton, Ohio State 
University 


Friay—Rest. (Report for light rubdown.) 
SaTurDAY—Time trials for competition. 
Half-Mile Work Schedule 


Monpay—Warm up at least five minutes 
by jogging on grass. 





Paul Benner, Ohio State 
University 





iy 


William C. Staehle, University of 
‘ Michigan 


Take several short dashes with gun. 

Run slow 880 yards with even quarters. 

Walk until rested. 

Run 440 yards at half-mile pace. 

Finish with work on weights and bars. 
(Continued on page 43) 


A Successful Community 
Swimming Program 


HE success last summer of the 
swimming program at the high 
school in Huntington Park, Califor- 
nia, is an outstanding example of a worth- 
while community activity. In many cities 
throughout the country, the school has be- 
come the leading recreation center and is 
serving the entire family. This is espe- 
cially true of the Huntington Park High 
School. 

Even with its close proximity to the 
beach and to other pools, the Huntington 
Park High School plunge has enjoyed un- 
usual success. A total of 23,746 people 
paid admission to the pool during the past 
summer period, June 22nd to September 
12th, inclusive. 


Advertising the Pool 


The success or failure of a pool depends 
a great deal on how well the manager or 
director can “sell” swimming. Too many 
directors or managers of public school 
pools pay little or no attention to this most 
important part of their duties. There is 
more to this job of managing a school pool 
than just opening it in the morning; clos- 
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By Howard T. Ploessel 


Huntington Park, California, High School 





Sexy swimming program carried on 
by Huntington Park High School 
in California is an excellent example of 
what may be done by progressive in- 
stitutions in serving the people of the 
community. Howard T. Ploessel, who 
is in charge of the Huntington Park 
High School pool, has written this ar- 
ticle in response to a number of re- 
quests for information which he re- 
ceived following the publication in this 
magazine of a previous article on swim- 
ming. 





ing it at night and taking care of the finan- 
cial records. 

I learned long ago, too, that getting 
crowds to the pool is one thing; keeping 
them another. If we were to get crowds to 
the school plunge, we not only had to offer 
the public a clean, sanitary swimming pool, 
but we had to advertise. Support of our 
local newspapers had to be secured. We 
had to have the complete co-operation and 
support of the service clubs, fraternal or- 
ganizations, churches, parent-teacher as- 
sociations, Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts and 
Campfire Girls. To keep the crowds com- 


ing, we had to have a program that would 
appeal to the masses of the people. 


Operating the Pool 


Realizing the above facts, we set out to 
promote a program of educational as well 
as recreational swimming. While other 
pools were satisfied they were doing their 
share by simply offering swimming facili- 
ties to the public, the Huntington Park 
High School came out with an extensive 
educational program. 

“Every person a swimmer and every 
swimmer a life saver!” That was the aim 
of the management of the Huntington 
Park High School pool. 

The swimming pool is operated by the 
Huntington Park High School student 
body under the direction of the Los An- 
geles City Board of Education. It is 
operated to meet expenses and not neces- 
sarily to make a profit. 

The plunge is an indoor one of regula- 
tion size, being 60 feet wide and 75 feet 
long. It has a spoon-shaped bottom, 
ranging from 3% feet in the shallow end 
to 10 feet under the diving boards. Regu- 
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Huntington Park High School Swimming Pool 


lation 3 and 10 foot springboards are part 
of its equipment. A spectators’ gallery 
seats 500 people. 

Admission prices last summer were 15 
cents for adults and 10 cents for children. 
All admission fees included a towel and 
locker. 

The following swimming schedule was 
set up: 

Day SwIMMING 

Tuesdays to Saturdays, inclusive. 

9:00 to 11:45 A. M., Boys. 

1:00 to 2:45 P. M., Girls and Women. 

3:00 to 4:45 P. M., Men, Women, Chil- 
dren. 

NicHt SWIMMING 

Mondays to Fridays, inclusive. 

7:00 to 8:45 P. M., Men, Women, Chil- 
dren. 

Swimmers furnished their own bathing 
suits, and all women and girls were com- 
pelled to wear caps. 

Each swimmer, before entering the pool, 
was compelled to take a cleansing bath, 
and on his way into the pool he had to 
walk through a foot bath containing a dis- 
infectant. As he entered the pool, the life 
guard checked him over to see that he had 
taken a good shower and that there were 
no sores, cuts or infections on his body. 


The Swimming Program 


Before children were allowed in the deep 
water, they were required to swim across 
the pool. By having each person pass this 
test we were able to separate the swim- 
mers from the non-swimmers. It was the 
latter class with which we worked primar- 
ily during the first few weeks of the sum- 
mer. 

Swimming classes for all soon became 
very popuar. Each class was divided into 
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three groups: beginners, intermediates and 
swimmers. For a swimmer to advance 
from one group to another, he was re- 
quired to pass certain swimming tests. 

In order to offer something the boy or 
girl might have an incentive to work to- 
ward, a unique system of tests was worked 
out. As awards for successfully completing 
certain requirements, beautifully printed 
swimming diplomas were given away. 
There were five tests in all. Swimmers 
were given diplomas for passing three of 
these tests, and Red Cross pins for the 
other two. 

When the beginner could swim across 
the school plunge, a distance of 20 yards, 
he was given a Junior Swimming Diploma. 
A total of 1,716 people passed this test and 
received their diplomas. 

The next test required the beginner to 
jump into water deeper than he was tall, 
swim 25 feet, turn and return 25 feet. If 
he was successful, as 1,521 individuals 
were, he received a Red Cross Beginner’s 
Pin. 

The intermediate swimming test was 
next and required the swimmer to swim 
50 yards in good form. In all, 912 boys 
and girls passed this test and received In- 
termediate Swimming Diplomas. 

The senior swimming test and the Red 
Cross swimmer’s test are nearly identical. 
The requirements for passing these tests 
included swimming 50 yards on the back, 
treading water 30 seconds, swimming 100 
yards using side and one other standard 
stroke, floating motionless, recovering ob- 
ject in 6 to 8 feet of water, doing a good 
front or racing dive from the side of the 
pool and witnessing a demonstration of ar- 
tificial respiration. In all, 566 passed the 
senior swimming test and received Senior 


Swimming Diplomas; 505 passed the Red 
Cross swimmer’s test and were awarded 
swimmer’s pins. 

You will note that these tests consisted 
of one step after the other in the art of 
learning to swim. In all 5,220 swimming 
tests were passed during the summer. 


Results of the Program 


Besides being an incentive for the chil- 
dren, the giving of these awards proved of 
great value as a means of advertising our 
pool. The boys and girls took the awards 
home and showed them to their parents 
and friends. Others saw the diplomas and 
pins and came to the pool in an effort to 
win one. The diplomas were printed in 
the school print shop and cost but a small 
fraction of a cent each. The beginner’s 
and swimmer’s pins were furnished free by 
the local chapter of the American Red 
Cross. All managers and directors of 
school pools would do well to contact their 
local Red Cross office before their season 
gets under way. The Red Cross people 
are very willing to co-operate and they 
have information that will prove of great 
help to all pool managers and directors. 

Before leaving the swimming tests, we 
should consider them from still another 
angle. The pool manager will get a great 
deal of satisfaction from being able to 
point to so many hundreds of people who 
have accomplished these various feats in 
the water. It is one thing to say that 
hundreds swam in the pool during the 
summer season. It is another to say that 
hundreds learned to swim and were suc- 
cessful in passing various swimming tests, 
especially when there are the names and 
addresses to prove the assertion. 

As an added attraction, aquatic meets 
were held weekly at the school plunge. 
Races for all, swimmers and beginners as 
well, were held each week. Swimming 
meets are always an attraction at any pool, 
provided too many of them are not staged. 

In all, we had twenty-one swimming 
meets for both boys and girls. These took 
place on Saturdays and, once in a while, 
in mid-week. Inexpensive ribbons were 
used as prizes. To give you some idea of 
the great interest taken in the summer 
meets let me say that 1,873 contestants 
participated. Our attendance was always 
greater on the days we held swimming 
meets. 

Pool managers should keep in mind that 
the patron who is made to enjoy his swim 
and who has something to work for is 
much more apt to come back for more 
swims than the one who merely splashes 
around. 

People must be sold on the idea of swim- 
ming. A well-rounded swimming program 
is one that promotes educational as well 
as recreational swimming. Teaching boys 
and girls to swim and dive, and to enjoy 
themselves in the water, and making it a 
pleasure for the patrons to swim should be 
the objectives of pool managers. 
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Captain Norbert Burgess, of 
the University of Chicago ten- 
nis team (above). Paired with 
Norman Bickel, Burgess went to 
the final round of the 1936 Na- 
tional Intercollegiate Tennis 
Championships. This is the best 
showing ever made by a Big Ten 
Conference team in the Intercol- 
legiates. 


Norman Bickel (right), Uni- 
versity of Chicago tennis player, 
winner of the Big Ten Confer- 
ence singles championship in 
1936 and, with Norbert Burgess, 
a of the Big Ten doubles 
title. 


particularly the Davis Cup matches, 

the players must prepare themselves 
seriously and under careful guidance in or- 
der to stand up under the strain of the 
usual five set matches. 

Many people who watch the big matches 
have little conception of the pressure of 
such competitions. Obviously, when a 
player is competing for the United States 
with a whole nation hoping for victory, 
the nerve strain is hard on him. The de- 
sire to win creates a tension which is ex- 
hausting to the player unless he knows 
how to relax at every opportunity. 


[: the great tennis tournaments and 


Davis Cup Play 


The writer visited England in 1935 to 
help the players on the United States 
Davis Cup team keep in good physical 
condition and, of course, he had an op- 
portunity to study the physical and psy- 
chological strains and stresses which grip 
the players who are fighting for this pre- 
elous cup. 

Candidates for the Davis Cup team 
must play several preliminary tourna- 
ments. Members of the group that com- 
peted in England in 1935, besides taking 
part in a number of more or less local 
tournaments, had to play matches in the 
Western zone and win these matches in 
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order to be eligible for the European zone 
final match, the winner of which was en- 
titled to play for the cup. Don Budge, 
Bitzy Grant and Gene Mako were se- 
lected to compete in Mexico for the Amer- 


ican zone final. The change in climate, 
food and water so affected the boys that 
Budge lost twelve pounds, and Mako lost 
about the same amount of weight. Then 
the boys traveled back to New York to 
sail for England, both about ten pounds 
light in weight. The first thing that had 
to be done was, if possible, to have the 
boys regain this lost. poundage. So they 
rested on the ocean trip and gained back 
most of their weight. As Wilmer Allison 
and John Van Ryn did not play in Mex- 
ico, these players left the United States in 
good condition physically. 

The boys upon arrival in England again 
started a strenuous campaign by practic- 
ing regularly, when rain did not interfere, 
and going through both the Queen’s 
matches, which consumed over a week, and 
the Wimbledon tournament, which lasted 
nearly two weeks. After these matches a 
few days’ rest was suggested before the 
final interzone match with Germany. 

Previous to the arrival in England of 
the United States Davis Cup team, Mrs. 
Helen Wills Moody, six times winner of 
the Wimbledon ladies’ final, which really 


Physical 


Condition 


in [Tennis 


By Harry Hillman 
Dartmouth College 





AS. Harry Hillman is 

known principally as an outstand- 
ing coach of track and field teams, he 
has spent twenty years as trainer and 
conditioner of Dartmouth College foot- 
ball teams. In the summer of 1935, he 
went to England as conditioner of the 
United States Davis Cup team. This 
article reveals some of the problems of 
the top-flight tennis player and illus- 
trates the value of careful and intelli- 
gent conditioning. 





means the world’s championship, had been 
playing in some of ‘the minor tourna- 
ments. The experts agreed that in these 
matches Mrs. Moody had lost none of her 
playing strokes, but opinion was unani- 
mous that she had slowed up considerably. 
Therefore, little surprise was evinced when 
she lost to Kay Stammers. 


Unusual Tennis Practice 


This defeat worried Mrs. Moody, as she 
realized that, unless she could speed up her 
play, her chances would be slim in reach- 
ing the finals at Wimbledon. Having 
three weeks or more in which to correct 
this fault, after consultation with Mr. Jo- 
seph Wear, the non-playing captain of the 
United States team, and with the writer, 
Mrs. Moody decided to do certain work 
to increase her speed. 

On the writer’s advice, she daily prac- 
ticed starts similar to those of a track 
sprinter. The writer also suggested that 
she do the weaving exercises as practiced 
by many backfield candidates for Ameri- 
can football teams. The first practice would 
help her speed. The second would facili- 
tate a quick change in direction, and would 
thus enable her to cover the court better. 
Mrs. Moody worked faithfully on these 
exercises and continued them right up to 
her final, dramatic match with Miss Helen 
Jacobs, one of the most gruelling contests 
ever played by women. Mrs. Moody felt 
that this speed and weaving work was a 
great help in this match, in which condi- 
tion played an important part. Mrs. 


(Continued on page 41) 
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More Baseball Practice Session 


Talks 


By H. S. DeGroat 
Springfield College 


HE coach will find that he can 
teach more baseball if he carefully 
plans his practice session talks and 
presents them regularly than if he leaves 
all of his oral instruction for rainy days. 
Sample practice session talks included in 
an article published last month covered 
the subjects of batting and running the 
bases. This month, several new topics are 
discussed in sample talks to players. 


Runners Caught Between Bases 


The first sample practice session talk 
is on the one-throw put-out of runners 
caught between bases, the Japan style of 
put-out and the bluff peg. 

“This afternoon I need to make sure 
that you can run down any players 
caught between bases. We use the one- 
throw put-out in our system, but if you 
fail to get your man in the first attempt 
and he remains in ‘the pickle,’ you should 
immediately swing into the four-man 
Japan style of put-out. 

“Even our veterans will need to review 
these fundamentals before I shall be sat- 
isfied to put any of them in a game. 
There are two important things in the 
one-throw put-out. These are the timing 
of the throw and the position of the base- 
man making the put-out. You are the 
man with the ball. As you hold it above 


your shoulder in full sight of the baseman, 
you must chase the runner back at a good 
rate of speed and time your throw so that 
the arrival of the ball beats the runner, 








I* the May issue of this publication, H. S. 
DeGroat presented an outline of topics to 
be discussed by baseball coaches in practice 
session talks. He also presented several sam- 
ple talks dealing with subjects mentioned in 
the outline. In this issue, Coach DeGroat 
continues the discussion of the outline sub- 
jects; Topic XI, “Putting out runners caught 
between bases”; the last subhead of Topic 
XII, “Delayed steal of home’; and most of 
Topic XV, “Double wg possible.” Both 
high school and college baseball players 
should benefit from a reading of these talks. 
Coaches may find in DeGroat’s explanations 
a simple method of presenting subjects that 
are unfamiliar to many young players. This 
is the fourth of a series of articles by DeGroat, 
who has been coaching baseball for twenty- 
three years. 





and the runner’s speed carries him di- 
rectly into the baseman to whom the ball 
is thrown and by whom the put-out is 
made. You know the reason for keeping 
the ball in sight. Do not make any quick 
fake throws as you chase the runner. To 
do so may look like ‘driving the cows 
home.’ Keep your throwing arm cocked 
and then all that is necessary is for you to 
make a short, snappy movement of the 
arm when ‘you throw the ball. The ball 
will be in plain view all the time. Our 
baseman must take a position about six 
feet off the base. This will prevent the 
runner from sliding safely in to the base. 
If the timing of the throw is right, the 
ball will be received and the runner put 
out at once. 


The first baseman has just received the ball for a one-throw put-out of the runner. The 
first baseman is off base in the proper position, and the second baseman (at the extreme 
left) has timed his throw exactly. The pitcher (at the extreme right) is swinging into posi- 
tion behind the first baseman to back up the play. 
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“Tf the timing of your throw is wrong, 
I shall expect you to run the baserunner 
down with the four-man Japan system. 
Usually when your timing is off you throw 
too soon, and the runner starts back. If 
you make more than three throws in trap- 
ping the runner, you need more practice. 
If a runner is caught off first base, I ex- 
pect the pitcher to back up first, while 
the first baseman, the second baseman 
and the shortstop, with the pitcher, make 
up the four men. If a runner is caught 
off second base, the pitcher should back 
up the third baseman. If a runner is 
caught off third base, the pitcher should 
back up the catcher. 

“The Japan system works this way. 
Remember: we try for a one-throw put- 
out first and if it fails we swing right into 
the Japan system. This means that if the 
runner is chased back toward first base 
and the throw arrives too soon the first 
baseman must chase the runner back a 
few steps only and then throw to the sec- 
ond baseman. After throwing, the first 
baseman must pass the runner on the 
right and back up the shortstop. The 
second baseman now may try to time his 
throw to the pitcher, who has taken the 
first baseman’s position six feet off the 
base. The second baseman also passes the 
runner on the right after he throws and 
then backs up the pitcher. The circle 
around the runner should become smaller 
and smaller as each man throws and goes 
to his right. As I have just said, if you 
do not put out the runner in three throws 
or less you need more practice. The rea- 
son for practicing this system is that the 
one-throw put-out cannot be used in 
every situation. The one-throw method 
requires that you be fairly close to the 
runner as he is chased back.” 


The Bluff Peg 


The subject of the next few paragraphs 
is the bluff peg, with its various uses. 

“There are three places where the bluff 
peg may be used effectively in the game of 
baseball. One is in this putting out of 
runners caught between bases. If you 
hold the ball with cocked arm, you are 
prepared for a bluff peg. As you chase 
the runner back, you might try such a 
throw. You must bring your arm far 
down, just as if you had thrown. If you 
make a good bluff just as the runner looks 
at you, he may be fooled and attempt to 
stop and come back. This will allow you 

(Continued on page 38) 
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A scene at the 1937 Texas 
Relays. Jack Vickrey, sen- 
sational high jumper of 
the University of Texas, 
is shown clearing the bar 
on one of his leaps that 
led to a Texas Relays rec- 
ord of 6 feet 7 inches. 
Vickrey also set a South- 
west Conference record of 
6 feet 642 inches this sea- 
son. 





The Five Major Collegiate Relay 


OMPARISON of marks made in 
{ track and field meets provides en- 

tertainment wherever coaches 
gather. Even though these comparisons 
are lacking in validity, because of wide 
differences in weather conditions, tracks 
and other variables, they are nevertheless 
of interest; the marks are at least indica- 
tive of relative ability. 

The five important collegiate relay 
meets of the United States were held in 
the spring of 1937 under a wide variety 
of climatic conditions. Even though the 
Kansas Relays were run early in the sea- 
son, the weather was warm and clear. On 
the other hand, weather conditions at the 
Drake Relays were decidedly unfavorable. 
The West Coast Relays, held at Fresno 
State College, were run under ideal cli- 


Meets 


NTEREST in track has increased 

considerably since the founding of 
the Pennsylvania and Drake Relays 
over a quarter century ago. No small 
amount of credit for this interest is 
given to the officials who in the early 
days had charge of these meets and 
who discovered that track and field 
events can be made attractive to spec- 
tators without handicapping the ath- 
letes who compete. In this article, 
comparison is made of the marks made 
during the current season at the five 
principal collegiate relay meets. The 
illustration on the cover of this maga- 
zine shows a scene under the lights at 
the West Coast Relays. 








matic conditions. “During the afternoon 
the temperature was about 95 degrees, 
with low humidity, and the wind velocity 


at no time exceeded three miles an hour,” 
states J. Flint Hanner, Fresno State track 
coach. “During the evening from seven 
to ten o’clock, when the Intercollegiate 
Class finals were run, the temperature was 
approximately 85 degrees for the entire 
time, and the wind velocity at no time was 
more than three miles an hour.” 
Perhaps the fact that the West Coast 
Relays were held later in the season than 
the other meets accounts in part for the 
superiority of marks made at this meet. 
Construction of the Fresno track is an- 
other factor contributing to the excellent 
performances. Of this Mr. Hanner writes, 
“The track is of clay composition, which 
makes it exceedingly fast. The reason 
that we can use a track of this kind is the 
fact that we rarely have rain from the first 


Comparison of Major Collegiate Relay Records, 1937 














Approved 1937 1937 1937 1937 1937 
World Texas Kansas Drake Penn West Coast 
Events Record Relays Relays Relays Relays Relays 
DN I 6p. 6:sa dao Sd pesbacakhawad den 10 :12.7 10 :25.7 10 :16.3 10 :21 10 :04.7 10 :22.5 
ETE ccc vccc cicesivieswesacesisce 408 1.5 419 42.6 42.1 40.9 
= ee eee ere 1 :258 ) a ae 1 :288 1 :272 1 :25 
I hk ak ty subcode peebaiewel memes 3 :126 3 :19.4 3 :198 3 :172 3 :20.5 3 :128 
ee are 7 :414 7 :476 7 :465 7 :54 7 :538 7 :45.1 
I i i dab aiciaca a Siaibiers Smeieale ie 9.4 9.7 10. 98 98 9.7 
120-yard High Hurdles................... 14.1 143 15. 149 146 , 14.4 
ID Loic dennes coin bap cee te kets 26’ 8%” 23’ 44%” 24’ 134” 25’ 54” re ed 24’ 64” 
EE AE cs occas ho nai fate bakans 14’ 6%” 13’ 6” 13’ 6” *13’ %” 13’ 5” 14’ 45%” 
I beta 2 o.5c srciataeid Weta mses §7’ 1” 51’ 11%” §1’ 6” 51’ 544” 50’ 236” 52’ 10” 
eae Se laa een iin es Afare bare Te 174’ 2%” 146’ 1044” 144’ 3%” 149.09’ 148’ 2%” 152’ 9” 
WN Sain bu Nis Soc da'd wees fis aes cee Le eis 251’ 6” 219’ 84” 229’ 2%” 218.09’ 213’ 11” 214’ 11%” 
EA ey er mee ey ere rire 6’ 9%” GT 6’ 6%” 6’ 3%” 6’ 5” 6' 6” 
* Indoor. 
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of April until October first. The combi- 
nation of these factors (track and weather 
conditions) and the excellent competition 
from the attending institutions make it 
possible for this meet to turn out the great 
performances which it has done yearly.” 

This explanation should in no way de- 
tract from the glory of the athletes who 
competed in the West Coast Relays. These 
men bettered one accepted world mark 
and closely approached three others. 

An examination of winning marks in 
the five relay meets shows the West Coast 
Relays superior in seven of the thirteen 
principal events common to all and in a 
tie with the Texas Relays in an eighth 
event. Texas Relay marks are superior to 
all others in two events and in a tie with 
the West Coast mark in one event. In one 


event each, the Kansas, Drake and Penn 
marks are superior to all others. 

If 5 points are allowed for first place, 
4 for second, 3 for third, 2 for fourth and 
1 for fifth, points being divided evenly in 
case of a tie, relative strength of the five 
meets for the 1937 season may be de- 
termined. Such a tabulation reveals that 
the West Coast Relays lead with 54% 
points. The Texas Relays are second with 
44 points. The Kansas Relays are third 
with 3644 points. In fourth and fifth 
places are the two oldest relay meets in 
the country, the Drake Relays with 30% 
points and the Penn Relays with 2914 
points. 

The events in which the West Coast Re- 
lays show superiority are the 440-yard, 
the 880-yard, the mile and the two-mile 


relays; the pole vault, shot put and dis- 
cus. In the 100-yard dash, the West 
Coast mark ties that of the Texas Relays. 
In the 120-yard high hurdles and the high 
jump, the Texas Relay marks lead all the 
others. The superior Kansas Relay mark 
is in the javelin throw. The Drake Relay 
mark which betters all the others is in the 
broad jump. The mark made at the Penn 
Relays in the medley relay is better than 
the recognized world record, as well as 
records made in this event at the other 
1937 relay meets. The world mark made 
at the West Coast meet was in the 880- 
yard relay. The table records in detail 
the marks made by winning teams or in- 
dividuals in the thirteen principal events 
common to all five relay meets. The world 
mark in each event is also listed. 


The Organic Efficiency Test 
in the Athletic Program 


By ]. H. McCurdy, M.D., and Leonard A. Larson 


terested in the conditioning and 

training of athletes have been seek- 
ing a test which will measure the organic 
efficiency of athletes. The Organic Ef- 
ficiency Test, which will be described later, 
was developed to serve as a supplement to 
the regular medical examination given be- 
fore participation in athletics. The medical 
examination is necessary to determine the 
organic soundness of the individual, where- 
as the Organic Efficiency Test indicates the 
functional (respiratory and circulatory) 
fitness for activity. If these two examina- 
tions were given before participating in 
athletics, there would probably be a num- 
ber of people eliminated from strenuous 
activities, or given a greater length of time 
in training to reach the peak of condi- 
tion. An individual low in functional fit- 
ness should not be permitted to take part 
in a strenuous training program until re- 
covery has occurred. 

The purpose of the medical examination 
is to determine organic soundness. If 
through the medical examination the in- 
dividual is found to have an organic de- 
fect he is eliminated from participation in 
athletics, or given a program adapted to 
his needs. However, an individual may be 
organically sound, yet far from ready for 
a strenuous training program in athletics. 
The medical examination will not indicate 
physiological fitness; therefore, it is nec- 
essary to supplement the medical exam- 
ination with an organic functional test that 
will indicate this condition or fitness. The 
Organic Efficiency Test was developed for 


this purpose. 


Pewee educators and those in- 
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Springfield College 





NE of the pioneers in physical 
education and formerly Medical 
Director of the International Y. M. 
C. A. College and Dean of the Grad- 
uate Course of the Natural Science 
Division, Dr. J. H. McCurdy has re- 
tired from active service and is devot- 
ing his time to perfecting the test de- 
scribed in this article. Leonard A. Lar- 
son, an instructor at Springfield Col- 
lege, is now studying for his doctorate 
at New York University, and has as- 
sisted Dr. McCurdy in evaluating the 
items measured by every available 
scientific procedure. Dr. G. G. Deaver 
of the School of Education of New 
York University, who has closely fol- 
lowed the development of this test, has 
the following to say concerning it: 
“The measurement of the size or func- 
tion of the various organs which will 
tell the coach or physician the organic 
efficiency of the athlete has been a 
major problem in physical education 
for many years. The tests developed 
by Schneider, Barach, Foster, McCloy 
and others claimed to measure organic 
efficiency, but all of them failed in some 
particular. I am convinced that no 
other test has been tried on so many 
men of all ages, athletes of all kinds, 
including Olympic and world champ- 
ions, as the McCurdy-Larson Test. It 
seems to measure all it claims to meas- 
ure. Mr. Larson and Glenn Cunning- 
ham are both studying for their doc- 
tor’s degree in physical education at 
New York University. During the 
past few months I have followed the 
results of the tests on Cunningham. 
The record of Cunningham in certain 
items of this test has never been 
equaled by any other athlete tested. 
is results on the test indicate an or- 
ganic efficiency far above the normal.” 





In the development of the Organic Ef- 
ficiency Test, twenty-six organic functional 
(circulatory and respiratory) measures 
were selected to determine organic effici- 
ency.1 These measures were secured on 
two groups of people of widely differing 
physical condition: the Springfield College 
Infirmary patients? as the “Poor” Condi- 
tion group, and the Springfield College 
varsity swimmers as the “Good” Condition 
group. The bi-serial correlation process 
was used in determining the significant 
measures of the twenty-six to reveal or- 
ganic functional fitness. Of the twenty- 
six items selected for measuring functional 
fitness the significant ones were found to 
be as follows’: sitting diastolic pressure, 
breath-holding twenty seconds after stand- 
ard stair-climbing exercise, difference be- 
tween standing normal pulse rate and pulse 
rate two minutes after standard exercise, 
standing pulse pressure, and vital capacity 
corrected to body temperature. 

These five functional measures were 
weighted and combined into a test by the 
use of the multiple correlation procedure. 
The Index Score in the Organic Efficiency 
Test is the summation of the scores from 
each of the five measures. 

If an individual is found in the lower 

1McCurdy, J. H., and Larson, L. A., Meas- 
urement of Organic Efficiency for Prediction 


of Physical Condition, Supplement to Research 
Quarterly, VI, 2 (May, 1935), p. 40. 


2Only those patients were examined who 
had had a fever and were in bed for two or 
more days. The examination was given after 
the body temperature became normal. 


*McCurdy, J. H., and Larson, L. A., The 
Measurement of Organic Efficiency for Pre- 
diction of Physical Condition in Convalescent 
Patients, Research Quarterly, VI, 4 (Decem- 
ber 1935), p. 83. 
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classifications on the Organic Efficiency 
Test scale, a physiological interpretation is 
made in terms of the five measures in the 
test. If the score is low it means that the 
individual has a higher sitting diastolic 
pressure than the average college student 
or athlete, a lower breath-holding ability, a 
slower pulse rate return to normal, a lower 
pulse pressure, or a lower vital capacity. 
In exceptional cases a certain person may 
have a higher score in one item than in 
others; for instance a player of wind in- 
struments with respect to vital capacity. 

An individual receiving a low score in 
the test should not follow the same strenu- 
ous routine in training as one in the upper 
classification. One who is superior in or- 
ganic functional fitness could follow a 
training program without undue strain on 
the body processes. The inferior person, 
however, being in the lower classifications 
in terms of efficiency or fitness, would in 
his effort to continue on the same level in 
the training routine place an undue strain 
on the bodily processes. 

The coach, therefore, needs to be guided 
by some objective measure of organic ef- 
ficiency or fitness in order to build a pro- 
gram of training or conditioning in terms 
of intensity. He needs also to eliminate 
those people at the beginning who cannot 
safely participate in a strenuous program, 
or place them in a group related to their 
ability. 

The Organic Efficiency Test does not in- 
dicate skill necessary for each particular 
sport. Of course, the skill acquired by an 
individual in a sport must be considered 
before the Organic Efficiency Test score is 
interpreted in terms of activity. However, 
if an individual is found in any of the lower 
three classifications on the Organic Ef- 
ficiency Test, regardless of his skill, he 
should not be allowed to participate in 
strenuous activity until he has regained 
his fitness. This person should be given 
a more thorough medical and organic 
functional examination. 


Equipment and Time Needed for Test 


In order properly to conduct the Or- 
ganic Efficiency Test, the examiner should 
in the beginning spend at least fifteen min- 
utes on each individual. This time can be 
lowered after the examiner is thoroughly 
acquainted with the test routine and test- 
ing technique. It is very important to 
know the extent of activity of the indi- 
vidual previous to the examination. If he 
has taken part in activity, the examina- 
tion should be repeated the following day 
before activity. If the subject is nervous, 
the examination should be given again un- 
der different conditions. Usually, allowing 
the subject to talk about some interesting 
topic will eliminate the nervousness. 

If an individual is found to score in the 
lower classifications on the test, the test 
should be repeated again the next day be- 
fore final suggestions are made in regard 
to activity. 
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TABLE I 
Pre: ee rrmpes Sry Fe ee a ae eee 
BE bs diicsesentces a 4-0 96 b peeietedel 

1. Pulse Rate. Standing Normal. 1....... a 
2. Blood Pressure 

(a) Systolic Pressure (b) Diastolic (c) Pulse Pressure 

(4th phase) 
Sitting 1....... ee one | Pe ——e ee 
Standing 1....... re L, caddes are Re vcusan nates 

3. Vital Capacity 

ry Temperature ......... Corrected Volume......... 

D MD se xasoces Temperature ......... Corrected Volume......... 
4. Exercise and Measurements following: 

(a) Exercise. Number of ascents 1....... Ae 

(b) Breath-holding 20 secs. after exercise 1. ...... ML weake 

(c) Pulse Rate (standing) 2 mins. after exercise 1.......  caacee 

TABLE II 
PD 6 cee dsb vcaetencsidaskdiovinens DG iis iver 
Organic Measurements 
Raw T-Score x Classification 


1. Sitting Diastolic 
Pressure 


Score T-Score Weighting 


438-up Excellent 
402-437 Very Good 





2. Breath-Holding 20 
Secs. after Exerc. 


373-401 Good 
321-372 Above Avg. 
320 Average 





3. Std. P. R. minus P. R. 
2 Mins. after Exerc. 


291-319 Below Avg. 
259-290 Fair 
231-258 Poor 





4. Std. Pulse Pressure 


SeSssSSSS8 


188-230 Very Poor 
187-down Extremely 





5. Vital Capacity 


Poor 





Classification 





Index Score— 








The equipment necessary to conduct the 
test is as follows: Stop-watch (double ac- 
tion), stairs, blood pressure equipment 
(sphygmomanometer and stethoscope) and 
flarimeter.* 


Method of Conducting the Test 


When examining an individual using the 
Organic Efficiency Test, it is necessary to 
have examining room conditions conducive 
to the best results. The examination 
should not be given if the subject has ex- 
ercised vigorously some time during the 
day of the test. If the examination is given 
after exercise it will give abnormal results 
and should be repeated the following day 





*This equipment may be purchased from one 
of the manufacturers of medical equipment ; 
name and address on request. 


before exercise. The examining room 
should be quiet, and the subject should 
ordinarily not be allowed to talk during the 
examination. If the subject is nervous, the 
results will not be normal for that person 
and should be repeated under better con- 
ditions. It should be remembered that if 
an individual scores low on the test the 
subject should be examined again the fol- 
lowing day; also, the examiner should ask 
questions relative to sleep, diet and exer- 
cise previous to the examination. 

In applying the Organic Efficiency Test, 
the following measurements should be se- 
cured in order. (The measurements may 
be inserted on a blank form such as that 
shown in Table I.) 

(1) Acz anp Weicut. This is recorded 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Looking Ahead 


VERY wise man lives in the present but looks 
now and then to the experience of the past to 
guide his steps and then tries to envisage the future. 
We are here attempting to look ahead with a view 
to understanding in so far as possible what the fu- 
ture has in store for us. If anyone reads this 
editorial ten years from now, he may agree that the 
conclusions were wisely based on present conditions 
and on the lessons of history. However, we trust 
that the reader of the future may be able to say that 
the writer was wrong, because this analysis or 
prophecy, call it what you will, is a gloomy one. 

The facts, however, seem clearly to indicate that 
the people of the United States today believe in an 
omnipotent dnd providential state. We are not at- 
tempting to debate the question as to whether or 
not they are right, but it is clear that they have 
accepted the idea of state capitalism. We (mean- 
ing the majority of our people) apparently agree 
that, when the state assumes control or ownership 
of the industrial system, then and then only will 
we have social and economic security. The income 
from industry and labor will be equally distributed ; 
poverty will disappear; more children will enjoy 
the benefits of education; and thus we will conserve 
the principle of the greatest good for the greatest 
number. 

In short, what has been known in the past as the 
free enterprise system based on the idea of private 
ownership of property is being discarded in favor 
of the totalitarian idea. This is not peculiar to our 
own country; private property rights have disap- 
peared in a number of the most important countries 
on the globe. We formerly believed that the race 
prospered by and through labor, thrift and inven- 
tion, by increasing production to the end that more 
people might share in the wealth produced. The 
material comforts which the American people have 
enjoyed for the past one hundred fifty years were 
given to us by a few private individuals who worked 
hard, saved their money and invested it wisely in 
productive enterprises, and by those inventive 
geniuses who are responsible for this push button 
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existence that we have so far enjoyed. Under the 
free enterprise system our people have prospered 
more and have enjoyed a higher standard of living 
than have the people in any other country in the 
world. Those who are responsible for side-track- 
ing the free enterprise system in favor of state cap- 
italism no doubt believe that under the latter we will 
prosper even more than we have in the past. 

It is not our purpose to discuss the reasons why 
we are drifting into state capitalism. The fact re- 
mains that our people today apparently believe in 
the magic of government. They think that elected 
officers can do more for them than they can do for 
themselves. We are reminded, however, of the 
words of an Englishman spoken in this country back 
in 1927. He said in substance, ‘‘When the time 
comes that your form of government is destroyed, 
it will not be destroyed by outsiders but will be de- 
stroyed by the people themselves.’’ He continued, 
‘When times are good, 75 per cent of the people 
spend all they make, buy on the installment plan and 
mortgage the future, and only 25 per cent spend 
less than their income and save for a rainy day. 
When times are bad, there is always danger that 
some demagogue will tell the 75 per cent that the 
25 per cent are responsible for the plight in which 
the former find themselves.’’ He concluded, ‘‘If 
the people believe this, then they will insist on penal- 
izing the successful, and ultimately they will do 
away with the private property system.’’ We are 
now spending approximately fifteen billion dollars 
a year for government. This means that approxi- 
mately one out of every four dollars earned by the 
taxpayers is used to support an all-powerful state. 

What will be the effect of a change from the free 
enterprise system to state capitalism on education 
and on athletics in the educational institutions? In 
the first place, we know now that the privately en- 
dowed colleges are not receiving as many large gifts 
from wealthy men as they have been receiving in the 
past. The time may come then when these institu- 
tions will either be forced to curtail their activities 
or depend on state support. State support means 
ultimately state control. 

Second, the tax supported institutions will find 
their policies dictated more and more by govern- 
ment officials. 

In the third place, we may follow Germany’s 
example and appoint a government official to head 
up boxing, another football, another basketball and 
the like. This finally would mean that the coaches 
would be politically appointed. Thinking of the 
effect of this change on our institutions and people 
as a whole, rather than their effect specifically on 
the coaching fraternity, we must realize that no all- 
powerful state can permit freedom of speech and 
freedom of the press. This will of course indirectly 
affect the men who have elected coaching as a life 
profession. 

Is there any chance that this transition from the 
free enterprise system to state capitalism can be 
prevented? A war or another depression would 
help to speed and strengthen centralized authority 
and power. The American people have it in their 
hands to revive faith in constitutional government 
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such as we have enjoyed for a century and a half. 
If, however, the drift toward state capitalism is 
stopped, it will be checked, first, by the business 
men and industrialists of the country who will take 
more personal interest in their employees, take 
them into their confidence, give them every consid- 
eration and manifest an understanding interest in 
their problems; second, by wise leadership of the 
labor unions such as they had during the days of 
Samuel Gompers; third, by less emphasis on the 
part of certain teachers and preachers on the glor- 
ies of the collectivist system, and more facts from 
the pulpits and the class rooms regarding the ac- 
complishments under the competitive system; and, 
fourth, by developing a spirit of self-reliance, inde- 
pendence and love of liberty among our people. The 
coaches have a tremendous responsibility as well as 
opportunity in relation to this last field of endeavor. 


The Economic Outlook 


ENERAL CHARLES G. DAWES in his new 
book, How Long Prosperity, states, ‘‘The busi- 
ness man, be he merchant, banker, agriculturist or 
manufacturer, whether he realizes it or not, is a 
practical economist, applying to his every impor- 
tant action or policy a subconscious economic 
knowledge gained from experience.’’ 

The General might well have included the athletic 
directors in the schools and colleges of this country 
with the bankers, manufacturers and others, be- 
cause they must think in terms of the future and be- 
cause they are constantly forced to make economic 
decisions. 

In his book the General makes the four following 
prophecies : 

‘I predict, therefore, barring wars or inflation 
of the currency, 

‘‘Ist. That a high degree of prosperity will 
maintain in this country into 1939. 

‘<2nd. That beginning in the latter part of the 
year October, 1938-October, 1939, the tenth year 
from October 29, 1929, to wit: in the summer or fall 
of 1939, there will be a stock market collapse. 

‘*3rd. That there will then ensue in the United 
States a minor recession in business of one or two 
years. 

‘‘4th. That this recession will be followed by a 
period of prosperity.’’ 

Dr. Virgil Jordan, President of the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board, recently wrote an arti- 
cle, ‘The Economic Outlook As It Affects Industrial 
Relations and the Division of Income.’’ In this 
article, Dr. Jordan gives his conclusions regarding 
the immediate future of our economic situation. 

Many of the nation’s leading commentators and 
publishers of weekly letters dealing with political 
and economic matters have made prophecies similar 
to that by General Dawes, that prosperity will con- 
tinue into 1939. One of these agencies has stated 
at different times that we may expect business to 
remain good and to improve until about 1940. The 
administration will do everything it can to postpone 
any recession until after the 1939 elections but, 
according to these gentlemen, the leading statesmen 
in both parties expect a recession some time between 
1939 and 1941. 
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These men, of course, may not be right. They do 
not insist that we accept their conclusions. How- 
ever, in trying to guess what the future athletic-eco- 
nomic picture will be a few years from now, we may 
do well to study the opinions of such men as those 
quoted. 

If it is. true that business conditions, generally 
speaking, will be good through three more football 
seasons, after which there may be two or three 
years of devaluation and recession, followed by a 
sustained period of prosperity, then would it not be 
the part of wisdom to cash in during the next three 
years while business is good, keeping a weather eye 
all the time on the possible rainy season of 1940-41? 
While the schools and colleges did not speculate and 
gamble as wildly during the period from 1922 to 
1929 as many individuals did, most of the educa- 
tional institutions would not have done certain 
things that they did if they had known what we 
know now. 

What are the lessons of a depression? First, it 
is not wise to spend above one’s income when times 
are good. Second, it is wise to build up a reserve 
fund. Third, a fifteen room house with a four-car 
garage may be fine when the owner’s business is 
good, but it is a millstone around his neck when his 
business is bad. In other words, an expensive ath- 
letic plant is very much to be desired and it justifies 
itself when money is available for overhead and to 
meet maintenance and running costs. When times 
are bad such a plant may be a drug on the market. 


About Subscriptions 


NDIVIDUALS subscribing to this publication 
should make certain of the identity of the person 
to whom they give their orders. Dishonest subscrip- 
tion solicitors are not yet extinct, although they 
exist in smaller numbers than formerly. The only 
persons authorized to solicit Athletic Journal sub- 
scriptions are representatives of established sub- 
scription agencies and especially appointed solici- 
tors at the various summer coaching schools. 
Subscriptions should not be given to solicitors who 
cannot satisfactorily identify themselves. Athletic 
Journal representatives at summer coaching schools 
are known to the directors of those schools. Anyone 
who discovers an unauthorized person soliciting 
subscriptions is requested to communicate with this 
publication. 


The Summer Vacation 


O athletic contest is won by muscle alone. Con- 
tributing to every brilliant victory and to every 
glorious defeat is the intangible spirit. 

The summer lies ahead, and for most coaches that 
means vacation. They are their own masters. The 
time is theirs to do with as they will. 

To some individuals, vacation is a period of stag- 
nation. To others, it is a period of growth—growth 
of the physical well-being, mental growth, growth 
of the intangible spirit that wins victories gra- 
ciously, or gloriously meets defeat. To each in- 
dividual, a choice is given. 

Results of that choice will ovmeet next Septem- 
ber, or some September five or fifty years away. 
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SPOT-BILT 
PRACTICE WEIGHT 
FOOTBALL SHOES 


















ATHLETIC SHOES 


SPOT-BILT practice weight foot- 
ball shoes have earned an enviable 
reputation for durability, fit and 
a comfort. 


One of the most important features 
of SPOT-BILT shoes is the riveted 
cleat attachment. This attachment 
consists of only two parts, a bolt 
_.» and washer, that becomes practi- 
cally one unit when attached. It 
is rust proof because Cadmium 
plated. It cannot turn or back up 
in the sole. 


Genuine kangaroo uppers are fea- 
tured in every SPOT-BILT shoe ex- 
cept the number 516. 


No. 516 SPECIAL-BILT 

SOFT-TAN LEATHER UPPERS. Moulded counters. 
Straight sole. Flexible slashed shank. Special lock- 
stitch construction. Comes equipped with L cleats. 
Ne. 520 TACKLE-BILT 

BLUEBACK KANGAROO UPPERS. Moulded leather 
counters. Straight sole. Flexible slashed shank. 
Special lockstitch construction. Comes equipped 
with L cleats. 

Ne. 521 GUARD-BILT 

BLUEBACK KANGAROO UPPERS. Moulded leather 
counters. Sprint style sole. Flexible slashed shank. 
Special lockstitch construction. Comes equipped with 
L cleats. 

Ne. 522 WORK-BILT 

BLUEBACK KANGAROO UPPERS. Moulded leather 
counters. Straight sole. Flexible slashed shank. Spe- 
cial Goodyear lockstitch construction. Comes 
equipped with L cleats. 


No. 523 
No. 525 
No. 535 





Since 13898—Athletic Shoe Specialists 
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No. 529 
WING - FLEX 


CONSTRUCTION 


Wing-Flex construction represents 
an entirely new principle in athletic 
shoe construction. The basic 
thought behind Wing-Flex was the 
development of a construction that 
would combine the lightness and 
flexibility of hand-turned shoes 
with the rugged durability of lock- 
stitch and welt shoes. 


Wing-Flex shoes have all these fea- 
tures. They are lighter, more flex- 
ible and more durable. They are 
unconditionally guaranteed against 
seam rips. They have a feel and 
comfort that athletes have never 
before experienced. 
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Ne. 527 LINE-BILT JR. 

BLUEBACK KANGAROO UPPERS. Moulded leather 
counters. Flexible slashed shank. Sprint model soles. 
Wing-Flex construction. Comes equipped with C 
cleats, This shoe also available in the 4-cleated style. 
Ne. 529 SPEED-BILT JR. 

BLUEBACK KANGAROO UPPERS. Moulded leather 
counters. Flexible sprint shank. Special Wing-Flex 
construction. Comes equipped with C cleats. This 
shoe also available in the 4-cleated style. 

Ne. 537 LINE-BILT 

YELLOWBACK KANGAROO UPPERS. Moulded 
leather counters. Flexible slashed shank. Sprint 
model soles. Wing-Flex construction. Comes equipped 
oe C cleats. This shoe also available in the 4-cleated 
style. 

Noe. 539 SPEED-BILT 

YELLOWBACK KANGAROO UNLINED UPPERS. 
Moulded leather counters. Flexible sprint shank. Spe- 
cial Wing-Flex featherweight construction. Comes 
equipped with C cleats. The lightest game shoe made. 
This shoe also available in the 4-cleated style. 
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College Trained Wrestlers in 
Olympic Competition 


By R. G. Clapp, M.D. 


Chairman, National Collegiate Wrestling Rules Committee 


' N y RESTLING was first included in 
the revived Olympics in 1904, and 
in some form it has constituted 

a part of the program in each Olympiad 

held since that date, including the interim 

meet of 1906. This competition has in- 
cluded one or both of the two recognized 
forms of wrestling, namely, the free style 

(catch-as-catch-can) and Greco-Roman. 

In 1904, competition was held only in the 

free style wrestling. In 1906 and 1912, 

only the Greco-Roman form was included 

in the Olympic program. In all other 

Olympic meets, competition was held in 

both types of wrestling. 

Comparatively little interest has ever 
been developed in this country in the more 
restricted Greco-Roman style of wres- 
tling. Available records indicate that the 
United States has been represented in the 
Greco-Roman competition in only one 
Olympic meet—that of 1912, when no free 
style wrestling was included—and in that 
meet only two United States representa- 
tives participated. 

Inasmuch as free style wrestling allows 
the use of the legs and leg holds, while 
the Greco-Roman style allows no holds 
below the hips, the free style wrestling 
encourages greater versatility and a much 
wider range of holds. The colleges have 
confined their wrestling entirely to the free 
style system; therefore, this article will 
deal only with this style. 


Early Olympic Meets 

In the third Olympiad, held at St. Louis 
in 1904, there were no foreign entries for 
the wrestling competition; therefore, this 
can hardly be considered an international 
championship, which is implied in all 
Olympic competition. No college wres- 
tlers participated in this 1904 meet. 

College or ex-college wrestlers partici- 
pated for the first time in Olympic compe- 
tition in the Fourth Olympiad, held in 
London in 1908. Competition was held in 
five weight classes in this meet, and six 
United States representatives took part, 
three of whom were college wrestlers. In 
the earlier Olympic competition, represen- 
tation in each weight class was not limited 
to one contestant as at present. Two of 
the five championships were won by our 
representatives—George S. Dole of Yale 
was one of these winners. Great Britain 
won the other three championships. As 
available reports indicate the absence of 
entries from practically all of the Euro- 
pean countries other than Great Britain, 
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N this article, Dr. R. G. Clapp gives 
a brief history of the records of col- 
lege and ex-college wrestlers in Olym- 
pic competition. For a number of 
years, Dr. Clapp, who is connected 
with the Department of Physical Edu- 
cation and Athletics of the University 
of Nebraska, has been Chairman of the 
National Collegiate Wrestling Rules 
Committee and an influential figure in 
collegiate wrestling. 





this, likewise, can hardly be considered in- 
ternational competition. 

As indicated above, no free style wres- 
tling was included in the Fifth Olympiad, 
held at Stockholm in 1912, and on account 
of the World War no Olympic competi- 
tion was held in 1916. 


Recent Competition 

In the Seventh Olympiad, held at Ant- 
werp in 1920, less than half of the mem- 
bers of the American Olympic wrestling 
team were college or ex-college wrestlers. 
While the United States team won only one 
championship, the two second places, two 
third places and a tie for third gave this 
country a sufficient number of points to win 
the unofficial free style Olympic champion- 
ship. Credit for this championship should 
go to the college and ex-college wrestlers 
because they won one championship and 
two second places, which accounted for the 
majority of the points scored by the 
United States team. 

The 1924 United States Olympic wres- 
tling team was composed of thirteen col- 
lege or ex-college wrestlers and one high 
school boy. This team easily won the 
team championship by scoring four of the 
seven championships, as well as one sec- 
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1904 715 * 0 7 0 7 
1908 *6 *8 2 1 1 
19220 16 *6 1 1 0 
1924 19 18 4 4 0 
1928 14 14 1 1 0 
1932 14 14 3 3 0 
1936 14 13 1 1 0 
Totals 98 68 19 11 8 





* Unofficial figures. 


ond and one third place, the high school 
representative winning the second place. 

The United States was represented en- 
tirely by college and ex-college wrestlers 
in 1928. This team did not fare so well 
as former United States Olympic wres- 
tling teams, as it was awarded only one 
championship and one second place. Six 
of the seven United States representatives 
competed in the final matches in their re- 
spective weight classes and were allegedly 
eliminated by rolling falls which, accord- 
ing to previous agreement, were not to be 
considered falls. 

The 1932 United States Olympic wres- 
tling team was also composed entirely of 
college and ex-college wrestlers. This team 
won the unofficial team championship by 
taking three first and two second places 
in the seven weight classes. 

One very fine Y. M. C. A. wrestler, 
Francis Millard of North Adams, Massa- 
chusetts, made the 1936 United States 
Olympic wrestling team. All of the re- 
maining members were college or ex-col- 
lege wrestlers. Championship honors in 
the free style Olympic wrestling events 
were evenly divided, inasmuch as no coun- 
try won more than one individual cham- 
pionship. The United States again won 
the unofficial team championship, how- 
ever, by taking three second places. Of 
the four places won by the United States 
Olympic wrestlers, the first place and two 
of the three second places were won by 
the college wrestlers; the third second 
place went to the Y. M. C. A. representa- 
tive. 

Interest in Wrestling 


At about the time of the World War 
and immediately following it, participa- 
tion in intercollegiate wrestling and in- 
terest in it developed by leaps and bounds. 
This development was most marked in 
New England, the Middle West, the 
Southwest and on the Western Coast. 
Since that time, the interest has waned on 
the Pacific Coast, but it has continued to 
increase in all other sections of the coun- 
try. The development of a more versa- 
tile style of wrestling by the college rep- 
resentatives, the standardizing of college 
wrestling rules by the representatives of 
the National Collegiate Athletic Associa- 
tion and the intersectional competition 
stimulated largely by the inauguration of 
National Collegiate Wrestling Champion- 
ships by the National Collegiate Athletic 
Association have been largely responsible 
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REPARE FOR VICTORY NOW 





by ordering WILSON’S super-protective 





Wilson Footballs. Here is the football that 
gives passers, receivers, and kickers a break. 
Perfect in balance and shape, it passes like a 
bullet without wobble or lope. It is the ball 
that adds definitely to distance and accuracy 
in punting and in drop-kicking, too. 





Wilson Shoulder Harness. A beautiful job 
—every edge trimmed smoothly and finished 
to perfection. Full protection to vital parts: 
(1) Double layer Airlite cellular rubber under- 
neath fibre covering over the shoulder; (2) 
Specially designed hinged epaulets, carried 
forward to protect shoulder sockets; (3) Kanti- 
lever caps hinged to follow arms in tackling 
—fully cushioned by Airlite cellular rubber 
under the fibre. 
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football equipment 


@ Injured stars win no vic- 
tories. Don’t let early season 
injuries handicap your team 
play. Michigan, Northwestern, 
and other teams playing tough 
schedules, say much of their suc- 
cess was due to keeping their 
players fit by safeguarding them 
with Wilson’s Super-Protective 
Football Equipment. 

Its scientific anatomical de- 
sign and the generous use of 
Airlite cellular rubber give 
maximum protection with 
minimum weight, insuring 
greater freedom of action. 
Play safe. Send us your require- 
ments now, so we can make 
up your order and ship it when 
you need it. 


Kt pays lo play” 


Wikhon 


ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 


WILSON SPORTING GOODS CoO. 
Chicago, New York and Other Leading Cities 





Wilson Football Helmets. A snappy, stream- 
lined design. Corset back. Full hearing ear 
protector. Low brow. Airlite cellular rubber 
underneath gives maximum cushioning to all 
vulnerable parts. 





Wilson Football Pants. Form-fitting, with 
special length waist and leg to fit tall, short, 
and medium height players. Allows full free- 
dom of action. Can be worn right over Wilson 
air-doughnut pelvic and hip-bone protector, 
also over the one-piece tail-bone protector. 
Special pocket with Hol-Tite feature to keep 
corrugated thigh guard in place. Also pockets 
for Knee Protectors, 
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for the greatly increased interest in ama- 
teur wrestling inthis country and for the 
recent domination of United States Olym- 
pic wrestling by the college wrestlers. The 
accompanying table shows clearly the de- 
gree to which the college wrestlers have 
dominated the sport, especially in recent 
years. 


If we eliminate the 1904 United States 
Olympic wrestling team, on which there 
were no college or ex-college representa- 
tives and for which team the writer under- 
stands no college representative competed 
(the meet was not really international 
competition because no foreign wrestlers 
participated), the table shows that 819 


per cent of all members of United States 
Olympic wrestling teams, from and includ- 
ing 1908, were college trained wrestlers. Of 
the twelve Olympic free style champion- 
ships won by the United States in 1908 
and thereafter, eleven were won by wres- 
tlers who had received most of their train- 
ing in the colleges of this country. 


Safety in Swimming 


ES, twelve year old youngsters 

and grayhaired grandmothers will 

continue to be listed among the 
drowning fatalities each year,.unless we 
start an active campaign to educate peo- 
ple as to proper water conduct and sane 
behavior when in and about the water. 

It has been estimated that at least 90 
per cent of the annual water fatalities are 
the direct result of the fact that the highly 
educated as well as the uneducated, the 
rich as well as the poor, are totally ig- 
norant of correct water conduct and are 
not aware of safety precautions that need 
to be adhered to if water accidents are to 
be avoided. 


The Lure of Water 


Water holds an irresistible lure and fas- 
cination for both children and adults. It 
is easy to recognize in most human beings 
a love for the water. We may think of 
this love as a basic instinct, yet we find 
that man is born perhaps the most poorly 
fitted of all animals to get along in the 
water. For example, if we should take a 
small child and throw him into a body of 
water, he would undoubtedly scream for 
help, become frantic and do everything 
but the right thing. Under the same cir- 
cumstances a small kitten would immedi- 
ately adapt itself to aquatic motions, and, 
in all probability, swim to safety. 

It is evident that man throughout life 
must mold himself and adjust his being to 
his immediate environment. Matthew Ar- 
nold says that “Conduct is three-fourths 
of our life and its largest concern.” If we 
agree with him we must be concerned with 
our conduct while we are in the water. To 
date, a program that deals with the teach- 
ing of water conduct has been sadly neg- 
lected. Each year, too many self-taught 
swimmers are numbered in the list of 
drowned persons. 


Water Education 


We need to educate the public by teach- 
ing correct methods of swimming. We 
need to follow up our splendid “learn to 
swim” campaigns, with more advanced in- 
struction and study. During the “learn to 
swim” campaigns, we can lay the founda- 
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By Ralph W. Beechner 
Lincoln, Nebraska, High School 





2 Bw article is especially timely at 
this season of the year. Ralph W 
Beechner coaches football and bd. 
ball at Lincoln High School, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. Next year he will also as- 
sume the duties of Head of the Phys- 
ical Education Department and Direc- 
tor of Athletics at this school. In ad- 
dition to his school work, for the past 
nine years he has managed a large nat- 
ural salt water swimming pool in Lin- 
coln. He estimates that he has taught 
over 2,000 people to swim. 





tions and teach the beginners the funda- 
mentals which are essential in producing 
expert swimmers. These campaigns are a 
splendid beginning, and thousands of peo- 
ple throughout the United States have 
taken advantage of them. 

An expert musician is not taught to be- 
come a master musician in six or seven 
lessons. We cannot expect swimmers to 
be developed in a short six-day instruc- 
tional period. We need safety clinics 
where people can be taught what to do in 
case of a drowning. Swimmers should 


know how to organize to go to the rescue 
and what should be done after the body 


Ralph W. Beechner 





has been rescued. Many valuable mo- 
ments may be saved if correct procedure 
and proper knowledge are used in cases 
of this kind. Lives may be saved if the 
general public is correctly educated. 

Life saving instructions should, more 
than ever, be emphasized so that our 
swimmers will be ready for emergencies 
when they occur. We should give these 
instructions in our educational centers. 
The masses of our people should become 
water conscious, as most of them have a 
keen desire to participate in water fun. It 
is our duty to prepare them to enjoy its 
maximum benefits with safety. 

Why Swim? 

With the approach of summer, I be- 
lieve it important to answer those few 
people who still ask, “Why Swim?” Here 
are some of the outstanding reasons. The 
individual should know how to swim, or 
swimming will not attract him for a great 
length of time. The better he swims, the 
more swimming he will do. 

Swimming is undoubtedly one of the 
greatest exercises in the world. It brings 
into play every muscle in the body. It is 
a great conditioner for the whole body, as 
the muscles of the neck, chest, trunk, legs 
and arms are all used in this great sport. 
This causes symmetrical development of 
the entire body. 

Swimming is a normalizing exercise. By 
this I mean that it has a tendency to make 
the individual what he physically should 
be. If he is too stout it will help make 
him thin; if he is thin, it should help 
build him up. 

The ability to swim will increase the 
self-confidence of the individual. The 
spirit of accomplishment is an incentive 
that makes the swimmer wish to succeed 
in other activities. To be able to swim 
is to be able to have fun in the water. 

Swimming is an unusually interesting 
hobby. Time which might be taken up 
in learning things that are useless or even 
detrimental or immoral can be used very 
profitably in learning to swim and in en- 
joying the great out-of-doors. 

The use that can be made of swimming 
in dangerous situations should in itself 
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Avalon Bay, Santa Catalina Island 





Catalina Island golf course 














Catalina Island, California 
AUGUST 9 to 14, 1937 


(The All-American Coaching School) 








The trip to California and attendance at the Catalina 
Island Coaching School is within the reach of almost 
every coach. 











Jump in your car, load in the family and head for : 
Los Angeles the latter part of July. Practically all you} 
need is money for gas and oil, eats and a few miscel-! 


their families, while groups of coaches are driving together. 

Train and bus fares from the East and Middle West are the lowest in a decade. This is an 
opportunity to have the trip and vacation of a life time and attend one of the nation’s 
outstanding coaching schools. 


THE COACHING STAFF 


The names of Howard Jones, Jimmy Phelan, Bill Spaulding and Tom Lieb are synonymous 
with football. The same is true of Caddy Works, Jimmy Needles, Sam Barry and Everett 
Case with basketball. 

Phelan and Jones have developed teams of national prominence at the Universities of 
Washington and Southern California, while Spaulding and Lieb have been equally successful 
at U. C. L. A. and Loyola. 

The new rule eliminating the center jump has long been advocated by Coaches Barry, 
Needles and Work, and for the past three years they have played without the - in 
the Pacific Coast Conference. They will have the latest variations in offense and defense 
to offer as a result of this. 

Jimmy Needles coached the U. S. Olympic champions in basketball last summer at Berlin, 
while Sam Barry at Southern California and Caddy Works at U. C. L. A. have turned out 
championship teams. Everett Case of Frankfort, Indiana, High School is one of the out- 
standing prep coaches in the country. 

The entire coaching staff will be on hand all week during the school, and will be avail- 
able for informal chats and private interviews. : 

Bathing, golfing, deep sea fishing, sail and speed boating are popular diversions at Cata- 
lina, while nearby Mexico may be to your liking. All coaches in attendance will be taken 
to Hollywood where they will be shown the movie stars in make-up and the workings of 
motion picture production. 


TUITION $25.00 


For further information address 
JUSTIN M. “SAM” BARRY 
Athletic Department 
University of Southern California -. 
: ” : = 
SAM BARRY LOS ANGELES, CALIF. EVERETT CASE 








Banning Cove Camp, where coaches will stay 


CATALINA ISLAND COACHING SCHOOL 





laneous expenses. Many coaches are planning to bring Los Angeles Olympic Stadium 





JIMMY PHELAN 





BILL SPAULDING 





JIMMY NEEDLES 
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compensate for the effort and time put 
forth in learning-how to swim. 
I have prepared a few simple safety 


hints for study and consideration. My 
hope is that, if an opportunity presents it- 
self, some reader of this article will be able 
to save a life or prevent someone else from 
having a serious water accident. 

1. Wait at least one hour after eating 
before you go swimming. If possible you 
shall wait even longer. If you swim too 
soon after eating, cramps may result. 

2. You should remember that if you 
swim out into deep water you must return 
the same distance to shore. You will be 
more tired coming back; you should keep 
this in mind and start back in plenty of 
time. 

3. Before diving into unknown water, 
you should find out how deep it is and 
whether it is free from submerged rocks 
or other obstacles. If a place is not 
marked as safe for diving, investigate care- 
fully before doing any diving. 

4. Do not overestimate your swimming 
ability, especially at the beginning of the 


season when you are not in your best 
physical shape. Overenthusiasm is often 
fatal. 

5. Do not swim in remote places. 

6. Do not, if you are a beginner, try 
long distance swims alone; always be ac- 
companied by a strong swimmer. If you 
are swimming a long distance in a large 
body of water, whether you are a beginner 
or an expert, you should be accompanied 
by someone in a boat. 

7. It is unwise for beginning swimmers 
to use inflated rubber play apparatus, such 
as tire tubes and water wings. If they 
should break or leak, the result might 
prove fatal. 

8. Do not call for help unless you are 
actually in trouble. Do not be timid about 
calling for assistance whenever you are in 
need of it. 

9. Do not take “dares’ 
ming. 

10. Do not lie in the sun and try to 
acquire a quick tan; such a practice usu- 
ally results in a painful sunburn and has 
even caused death. Do not sleep in the 


, 


while in swim- 


sun; you might oversleep and “wake up a 
cinder.” 

11. Do not push people into the water; 
they may not be able to swim. 

12. You have no business in a small 
boat alone if you cannot swim. However, 
when you get into a boat, whether or not 
you are a swimmer, step directly into the 
center of it. Sit down and remain seated. 
When getting out of the boat, take hold of 
both its sides and walk in the center so as 
not to tip it. If the boat should capsize 
or tip over, stay with the boat. 

13. Do not be just an average swim- 
mer; take some instructions and become a 
good swimmer. All swimmers should take 
instructions in life saving. A good swim- 
mer is not necessarily a good life saver. 

14. If you should get into trouble 
while in the water, keep cool, try to float, 
tread water, or keep your legs moving, 
and your arms under water. All the while, 
think clearly about what you should do. 

15. When you go bathing or swim- 
ming, be your own life guard by applying 
these safety rules. 


Extending the Uses of 
Intercollegiate Athletic Funds 


4 NXHE Department of Physical Educa- 
tion and Athletics at the University 
of Minnesota through the initiative 

of Frank G. McCormick, Athletic Diree- 

tor, has undertaken two studies to im- 

prove physical education throughout the 

state. They are being financed over a 

four-year period by an appropriation of 

$40,000 from intercollegiate athletic funds. 

The titles of the studies are The Minne- 

sota Study of Physical Education and 

Related Activities, and The Study of Phys- 

ical Education Facilities and Equipment 

of the Accredited Public Secondary 

Schools of Minnesota. 

The first study was undertaken to im- 
prove physical education and recreation 
in selected communities, to develop prin- 
ciples and techniques of general applica- 
bility whereby other communities might 
also enrich opportunities in physical edu- 
cation and recreation and to provide a 
basis for the modification of the profes- 
sional training of physical education 
teachers. 


Two Communities 


In the summer of 1935 Glencoe and 
Litchfield were selected for initial study. 
They have populations of approximately 
1900 and 2900, respectively, with school 
enrollments approximating 575 and 1150. 
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By Carl L. Nordly, Ph.D. 


University of Minnesota 





[NTERCOLLEGIATE athletic funds 
are being used by the University 
of Minnesota to help finance physical 
education programs and studies in com- 
munities throughout the state. Up to 
the present time, attention has been con- 
centrated principally on Glencoe and 
Litchfield, but an extension of the plan 
is contemplated. The author of this 
article, Dr. Carl L. Nordly, Assistant 
Professor, Department of Physical Edu- 
cation and Athletics of the University 
of Minnesota, has been intimately con- 
nected with the plan from its begin- 
ning. 





About 50 per cent of the secondary school 
pupils in both communities are trans- 
ported from outlying rural areas in busses. 
Those connected with the study assume 
that physical education experiences are 
conditioned by other phases of community 
life. To determine possibilities for de- 
velopment and the pattern of community 
activities, surveys of school physical edu- 
cation and community recreation have 
been conducted, pupils have responded to 
questionnaires and interviews, and adults 
have co-operated in granting interviews 
to determine recreational interests. 
Complete co-operation has existed be- 
tween both schools and the university. 
Although administrators of the schools 


have welcomed recommendations, no at- 
tempt has been made by individuals at 
the University of Minnesota to dictate 
program content or impose administrative 
procedures. In the final analysis, pro- 
vision for sound programs is the responsi- 
bility of the community concerned. From 
time to time, recommendations are made 
which are based on data gathered in the 
study. Changes in the programs are 
being made gradually to avoid the danger 
of poor work which is likely to accompany 
too rapid alterations. Opportunities al- 
ways will exist for the improvement of 
programs if they are to be dynamic rather 
than static. It cannot be assumed that 
the Glencoe and Litchfield programs will 
ever be patterns, since facilities, number 
of staff members, staff loads, interests and 
needs of pupils vary from community to 
community. However, in addition to pro- 
viding a basis for improving the profes- 
sional training of physical education 
teachers at the University of Minnesota, 
procedures for the development of pro- 
grams will be demonstrated as funda- 
mentally sound techniques of general ap- 
plicability. 


The Glencoe Program 


Many schools throughout the state have 
not provided adequate personnel. Glencoe 
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A 5-point gridiron star 





GAIN this season, as in years past, you can count 
A on the Reach Official 05 Football turning in a 
good account of itself. For this rugged veteran has 
5 notable features—each one full of meaning for 
the coach who’s looking for top-rank performance. 


*« Not only is the 05 official in size, shape 
and weight, but it’s built to stay that way 
through its long playing life. 

* Easy to control when passing against the 
wind, due to its perfect balance. 

*« A l-o-n-g ball on passes and punts. 


* Accurate in drop and place-kicks. 


* Made of finest selected, specially tanned, 
Reach football leather—with patented, 
shape-retaining double lining. 


MODELED closely after the famous 05, the Reach 
HSF Football is a favorite in the 1937 line-up for 
high and prep-school play. Needless to say, it’s 
official in size, shape and weight—and built to 
take all the punishment your boys can give it! 
You'll find that these two renowned footballs 
measure up to the highest standard of Reach 
workmanship—and that both offer real value. Let 


your Reach dealer give you further details. 





A. J. REACH, WRIGHT & DITSON 
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New Autopoints 


IN AUTHENTIC 
COLLEGE AND COLORS! 














HIGH SCHOOL 
ERE is the new Autopoint School Pencil that always 
works! Now made in authentic school colors, IM- 
PRINTED WITH THE NAME OF YOUR SCHOOL. 


This Autopoint has all the sturdiness, simplicity and writ- 
ing ease for which the line is renowned. It has the famous 
Autopoint Grip-Tip which prevents leads from wobbling, 
twisting or falling out. It has the practically indestructible 
Autopoint action which consists of only two moving parts. 
It has a lightness, balance and ease of operation which makes 
Autopoint the world’s most practical mechanical pencil. 


These new School Model Autopoints, in flashing, lustrous 
Bakelite in authentic school colors, have a natural appeal to 
students and alumni. Send 50 cents for a sample, in the 
official colors of your school. Please state exact colors 


desired. 
* 
Of Pencil j 


AUTOPOINT COMPANY Dept. AJ-6, 1801 Foster Ave., Chicago, Il. 














OPPORTUNITY FOR DESERVING STUDENT 


We are appointing student representatives in each school to handle Auto- 
points in Schools under a plan which will require little time and pay sub- 
stantial profits. If you wish to recommend one or more dependable 
students for this desirable franchise, write us, giving both school and 
home address of applicant. 














BASEBALL COACHING AIDS 


Coaching Kit 
2 Copies each of COACH'S INSTRUCTIONS 


To Batterymen To 3rd Basemen 
To Ist Basemen_ To Shortstops 
To 2nd Basemen To Outfielders 


12 Booklets plus “Signal System” for the coach 


Just the thing to pass out to all the 
members of your baseball squad. Things 
they should know and that you may 
not have time to tell to them. Included 
are diagrams of position of each base- 
man according to style of batter—num- 
ber of outs—men on base, etc. What 
to expect. What to do. 


$1.00 plus 10c postage 
Baseball Coaching 


Course Outline 


$1.00 





Baseball Coach’ s 
Data Sheets 


$1.00 per set 


These data sheets can be used by the 
assistant manager to tell the coach who 
is hitting with men on base—who is the 
best lead-off hitter—who is driving in 
the most runs—who is the best walk 
getter—who is the best pitcher—and 
up to the minute data on each player. 


All three of the above (Coaching 
Kit; Baseball Coaching Course Out- 
line; and Baseball Coach’s Data 
Sheets) $2.75. 


Order from H. S. DeGroat 
Baseball Coach, Springfield College 
Springfield, Mass. 
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was no exception, and a staff member, 
Goddard Du Bois, M.A., was added when 
the study was inaugurated there in the 
fall of 1935. Previously “physical educa- 
tion” in the elementary school consisted of 
daily unsupervised recess periods. Classes 
for boys in the secondary school met twice 
a week in two sections with pupils as- 
signed according to vacant periods. Inter- 
scholastic athletics consisted of football, 
basketball and baseball competition; there 
was no intramural program. The athletic 
coach taught two physical education 
classes each week and four mathematics 
classes daily. His assistant taught aca- 
demic subjects, while an industrial train- 
ing teacher instructed two physical edu- 
cation classes weekly, although he had no 
professional training for such work. 


Changes Made 


The superintendent of schools and mem- 
bers of the board of education were dis- 
satisfied with the existing program. Cog- 
nizant that such inadequacy would con- 
tinue unless a staff member was added, 
they agreed last year to appropriate one- 
half of his salary, the remaining portion 
to be paid by The Department of Physical 
Education and Athletics at the University 
of Minnesota. This policy facilitated the 
expansion of the program and clearly 
demonstrated the value of a full-time 
physical education teacher. During the 
current year, the Glencoe board of edu- 
cation is paying him twice the amount it 
paid last year, while the Department of 
Physical Education and Athletics at Min- 
nesota is paying an additional sum, which 
represents his increase in salary. 

Elementary school classes now meet 
daily under the direction of classroom 
teachers, who are supervised by the phys- 
ical education director. Seventh, eighth 
and ninth grade pupils meet five times a 
week, and those in the tenth grade attend 
classes three times weekly. A start has 
been made in the development of intra- 
mural athletics. The writer believes this 
phase of the program could have been ex- 
panded more rapidly, and has concluded 
from a study of a seasonal job analysis 
of the physical education director that too 
much attention and interest has been di- 
rected in Boy Scout work to the neglect 
of intramural athletics. Nevertheless, it 
is expected that the evidence of staff needs 
will encourage other boards of education 
in communities throughout the state to 
provide minimum staff requirements for 
physical education programs. 


The Program at Litchfield 


Complete physical education records 
are being kept in the Glencoe and Litch- 
field schools. Forms which were developed 
for use in these schools have been recom- 
mended by the State Department of Edu- 
cation for use throughout the state. Phys- 
ical capacity, knowledge and skill .tests 
are administered in both schools to moti- 
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vate pupils and measure the effectiveness | 
of instruction. Litchfield, in particular, 
has developed outstanding noon hour and 
after school intramural athletic programs. 
As a matter of fact, the programs were 
well under way when the study was 
started. Major attention in the Glencoe 
schools will be directed to improving intra- 
mural athletics during the coming year. 
The Meeker County Play Day was 
sponsored by the Litchfield Public Schools 
on May 21 under the able Director of 
Health and Physical Education, Clarence 
A. Nelson, who appointed a teacher to as- 
sume responsibility for each of the follow- 
ing: information, boys’ interclass softball 
tournament, girls’ interclass softball tour- 
nament, junior high school league cham- 
pionship softball game, officials for all 
softball games, horseshoe tournament, vol- 
leyball tournament, golf tournament for 
boys, golf tournament for girls, tennis 
tournament for boys, tennis tournament 
for girls, interscholastic baseball game, 
dramatic club play and band concert. In 
addition, committees were appointed to | 
take charge of a track and field meet, soft- | 
ball tournament for district schools, noon | 
hour league championship game, ele- | 
mentary school intramural activities, 
dance and general order around the school | 
building. This method of organization and 
preparation contributed to the enjoyment | 
of the participants. 








Necessary Legislation 


Early in the study it was obvious that 
legislation was needed which would per- | 
mit school boards to spend money for | 
recreation throughout the year. Such a | 
bill previously had failed to pass in the 
legislature. Through the initiative of | 
Frank McCormick, the American Legion | 
in Minnesota at its state convention last 
summer adopted a resolution to sponsor 
a similar enabling bill which was passed | 
last winter. | 

Appreciating the consequences of such | 
legislation, residents of Litchfield will at- 
tend a community meeting to discuss rec- 
reation activities and means of promoting 
them. The meeting will also be attended 
by recreation leaders throughout the 
state who will act in an advisory rather 
than a dictatorial capacity, since recrea- 
tion is a community responsibility. That 
group is interested primarily in develop- 
ing community solidarity for support and 
participation in the program. Evidence 
of interests in activities other than those 
revealed in the interviews of adults 
may be determined at the community 
gathering. 


Physical Education Study 


Brief reference will be made here to 
The Minnesota Study of Physical Educa- 
tion Facilities and Equipment in the Ac- 
credited Public Secondary Schools. Many 
schools throughout the state are unable 
to develop satisfactory programs in phys- 
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of a large University, the First 


TORO POWER ROLLER 


Was Built 


OW hundreds of schools, parks and recreation fields 

are using this roller. Its compact weight, easy handling 
and speedy accomplishment of the job in hand have made 
it the favorite of all who have large areas to roll. 


Economical Because of its Efficiency 


Gives smooth fields, courts and lawns at the expense of 
a fraction of the time and man power of the hand type. 


It is a compact riding type with a weight of 


1050 Ibs. and a rolling width 
Easy to operate, has both for- 
ward and reverse, making turn- 
ing unnecessary. ‘Comes 
equipped with scrapers on 
both front and rear rollers. 


% Many Types of 


In Our Power Mower 


rn 


TORO MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


3042 SNELLING AVENUE 


Interesting Equipment 


Catalog—Write Today 





of 30 inches. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


REQUEST"’ 
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Looking Ahead 
to Football 


ASKETBALL, withallits tense 
moments, sleeps in the past. 
Baseball and track will soon be 
tucked away. dust ahead lies 
football. 


Another year of football means 
another world to conquer. And 
that means, to the forward-look- 
ing coach, planning the cam- 
Ppaign now .. . perhaps attend- 
ing a summer coaching school 
. . . ordering equipment early to 
avoid the last-minute rush. 


National Federation 
Approved 


D45 


That’s where the Dubow D45 
Official Football comes into the 
picture. For the ninth successive 
year, the Dubow D45 has been 
rigidly tested and approved by 
the National Federation of State 
High School Athletic Associa- 
tions. And that entitles it toa 
reputation for dependability and 
economy. 


Protective Equipment 


To minimize possibility of in- 
jury to players, there are Dubow 
helmets, shoulder pads, and hip 
pads, also approved by the Na- 
tional Federation. 


DUBOW 


Ask your dealer to show you all kinds of Dubow 
athletic pment. Send for latest catalog show- 
ing foo and basketball pee in rice 
ranges. You will like the D r night football. 


J. A. DUBOW MFG. Co. 


1907-13 Milwaukee Avenue 
Chicagoy Illinois 
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ical education because the facilities are 
inadequate. Similarly, many communities 
cannot promote recreation programs 
which include a wide variety of games 
and sports because facilities are limited. 
Although a recreation program should not 
be confined to games and sports, a pro- 
gram which does not include them is in- 
complete. It is hoped that data from 
the study will stimulate communities to 
provide better physical education and 
recreation facilities where they are needed. 
Summaries of the data will be mailed to 
schools co-operating in the study so that 
administrators can compare their facili- 
ties and equipment with those in com- 
munities of similar size throughout the 
state. 

Another purpose of the study is to ob- 
tain information which will be useful in 
the preparation of physical education 
teachers. Students in physical education 
professional training should know what is 
included in a superior physical education 
program and how to administer it. How- 





ever, they also should know the handicaps 
they might face and how to meet them. 
Information about such handicaps will be 
used to improve professional training in 
physical education in this state. Further- 
more, members of the Department of 
Physical Education and Athletics at Min- 
nesota will be in a position to give better 
advice to students who are appointed to 
positions in communities from which com- 
pleted questionnaires have been received. 
The seven page questionnaires were 
mailed on May 1. At the date of this writ- 
ing, May 22, 231, more than 45 per cent, 
have been returned. Follow-up letters un- 
doubtedly will result in an increase in the 
percentage of replies. 

School administrators throughout the 
state have demonstrated their interest in 
the two studies. Many inquiries about 
the Glencoe and Litchfield programs, phys- 
ical education facilities and equipment 
have been received. In their initial stages, 
the studies have contributed to physical 
education promotion throughout the state. 


Summer Baseball and Eligibility 


By C. O. Brown 
American Baseball Congress 


lem of protecting the eligibility of 
high school and college sti:dents who 
wish to play summer baseball at last ap- 
pears in sight. The worry of the coach 
over having some of his star athletes 
talked into playing baseball that would 
disqualify them for further participation 
in scholastic or collegiate athletics will at 
least be reduced greatly this summer as 
the result of a joint investigation on the 
part of the National Semiprofessional 
Baseball Congress and the American Base- 
ball Congress, sponsoring, respectively, 
semiprofessional and amateur baseball. 
The former is a frankly commercial 
venture, well managed and operating ex- 
actly as represented. It pays cash prizes. 
The latter is a volunteer, self-governing 
group for what is loosely referred to as 
“amateur” baseball, financed in major part 
by the manufacturers of athletic goods. 
It has no paid officers. No team may be 
reimbursed in tournament play from re- 
ceipts beyond actual expenses incurred. 


S in ot of the troublesome prob- 


Canvass of State Associations 


Some state high school athletic associ- 
ations permit players to be paid in sum- 
mer baseball, as do some college confer- 
ences. Many do not. For the conven- 
ience of high school coaches, the results 
of the joint investigation mentioned above 
are given at the end of this article. The 
seventy-seven college conferences are now 
being asked to pass on the eligibility rules 
of the two sandlot baseball associations. 
It will require about two more weeks for 





this information to be compiled. Coaches 
may secure this information as soon as it 
is compiled by addressing the writer in 
care of this periodical. 

Most state high school athletic associ- 
ations permit pupils to play in leagues un- 
der the American Baseball Congress with 
full protection of their scholastic eligi- 
bility, except that the responsibility for 
his own team’s living up to the rules is 
placed upon the player himself. If 
“ringers” are inserted by certain teams, 
the opposing players are fully protected. 
Officials of the American Baseball Con- 
gress will punish offenders. 

Eight states have not yet reported. 
Iowa thus far has not officially recognized 
the new sandlot body, but an attempt is 
being made to adjust this difference. To 
protect the player, several states require 
written permission of the school principal. 

Protecting Eligibility 

This does not mean that independent 
teams may not be in the clear as to eligi- 
bility, but it does mean that a coach by a 
very little investigation and by recommen- 
dation to his players can place them in 
organizations where protection is assured. 

Obviously, where semiprofessional ball 
is permitted, coaches have no worry, but, 
in states where restrictions are imposed, it 
will be wise for them to consult the tabu- 
lation below and advise their players ac- 
cordingly. 

Neither of the sandlot bodies as yet 
has associations in every state, but about 
three-fourths of the country and about 85 
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percent of the country’s population are 
serviced. Those states not now having 
such organized sandlot associations will 
probably be serviced in 1938. 


Results of the Canvass 


Following are the results of the canvass 
among state high school athletic associations, 





relative to eligibility of high school players | 


participating in summer sandlot baseball. 
States which permit high school athletes to 
play in semiprofessional baseball without be- 
ing disqualified: Arizona, Colorado, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Minnesota, 


Nebraska, New Hampshire, North Dakota, | 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, Utah, Ver- | 


mont and Wyoming. 
States which permit high school athletes 


to play in semiprofessional baseball under | 


certain restrictions: Idaho (but players must 
not receive pay), Maine (unless there is some 


objection by school authorities), Michigan | 


(provided players accept no money directly 
or indirectly), New York (but it may affect 





At this time of year, many coaches 
are faced with the problem of eli- 
gibility of young athletes as affected by 
summer baseball. Various state ath- 
letic associations have different regula- 
tions with respect to semiprofessional 
baseball. Some associations do not al- 
low high school athletes to participate 
on semiprofessional teams. Others al- 
low such participation if the individual 
player does not accept remuneration. 
This article by C. O. Brown, President 
of the American Baseball Congress, is 
based on a recent survey. 





players’ amateur status), Ohio (if players do 
not accept pay), Oregon (but no players of 
team are to receive compensation), Tennessee 


(but players may accept legitimate expenses | 
only), Washington (no definite ruling, but | 


player must have permission from State Sec- 


retary and receive no pay) and Wisconsin | 


(but players may receive no pay). 

States which do not permit high school 
athletes to play in semiprofessional baseball: 
Arkansas, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, 
Georgia, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Maryland, 
Nevada, New Mexico and West Virginia. 

States which do not. permit high school 
athletes to play in semiprofessional baseball 
but which qualify their rulings as follows: 
Alabama (unless team is home place team), 
Indiana (player becomes ineligible if he vio- 
lates his amateur standing in any way, by 
playing under assumed name or by accept- 
ing remuneration directly-or indirectly for his 
playing), Missouri (if player receives pay), 
Montana (bars player for one semester), 
Oklahoma (playing on a semiprofessional 
team will bar a player for one year), South 
Dakota (“it is possible’ to bar a player for 


participating in semiprofessional ball) and | 


Texas (if any pay is received). 

States which permit high school athletes to 
play in amateur (American Baseball Con- 
gress) ball without being disqualified: Ala- 


bama, Arizona, Colorado, Connecticut, Del- 


aware, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, In- | 


diana, Kentucky, Kansas, Louisiana, Maine, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska; Nevada, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico 
(must have permission of principal), New 
York, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Ore-« 
gon (must keep all eligibility requirements 
of the O. H. S. A. A.), Rhode Island, South 
Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, 
Utah, Vermont, Washington (must have per- 
mission of principal), West Virginia, Wiscon- 
sin and Wyoming. 

State which does not permit high school 
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When hunters want to bring the tiger (and themselves!) back alive 
from the jungle where he was trapped, how do they construct the 
cage? Thick bamboo poles, interlaced with tough and sturdy vines. 
When a fisherman is going after deep-sea thrillers and wants a line 
that will hold against a pull measured in hundreds of pounds, he 
asks for a braided, linen line. Braiding ... weaving... interlacing... 
wherever the strongest is needed this is the physical characteristic 
that guarantees super-strength! 


Kangaroo fibres are tightly interlaced. Instead of lying in layers, 
they are intertwined, the quality that engineers and physicists say 
is the principle of strength. No wonder Kangaroo is at least 17% 
stronger, weight for weight, than any other leather known! 


The stars and champions of every sport in which supple leather foot- 
wear is important have insisted on shoes of genuine Kangaroo for 
nearly forty years. Coaches for years have specified Kangaroo for their 
varsities, on account of the Speed, and Comfort, and Safety its strength 
gives them. But the scrubs and the dormitory teams need and deserve 
foot-protection too. And remember: “‘kangaroo horse”, “kangaroo 
calf’’, and *“‘kangaroo sides” are not genuine Kangaroo. 


KANGAROO 


TANNED In 
AMERICA 
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athletes to play in amateur (American Base- 
Congress) ball: Towa. 


States not reporting on play in amateur 


sas, California, Mississippi, North Carolina, 


(American Baseball Congress) ball: Arkan- Pennsylvania and Virginia. 


More Unusual Happeningsin Sport 


ERE are some more incidents in 
H sport such as do not occur every 
day. These relate to the noble 
sport of golfing and the contemplative art 
of fishing. Other unusual happenings, in 
football, basketball and baseball, were 
published in last month’s issue. 
Dogs and horses are generally conceded 
a certain amount of intelligence, but who- 
ever ‘thought that the old family cow 
would ever be extolled for using her head? 
Jack Blakesley, widely known golf profes- 
sional, spins a yarn about a golf match 
that even I, gullible as I am, find hard to 
believe. The setting for this story is the 
par three, 120-yard seventh hole at the 
Delaware Country Club, Muncie, Indiana, 
in the year 1921. A fence extended to the 
right of the fairway. Beyond this barrier 
several cows were peacefully grazing. The 
tee shot of one of Blakesley’s foursome 
developed into a beautiful round-house 
slice. The ball cleared the fence nicely, 
caromed off the head of one of the sad 
eyed bovines, gleefully bounced back 
on to the green and slowly but surely 
found its way into the cup for an easy 
hole-in-one. 
If you can stand another golf story, and 
I know you can, I'll tell one that hap- 


By O. E. Dahlquist 


pened to Peter Ellena in 1934 on the 
Sinnissippi course, Rockford, Illinois, in- 
volving a dog and an eagle. On the par 
four eighth hole, Pete made a beautiful 
drive right down the middle with just 
enough hook on it to make anyone feel 
certain that at last he had mastered that 
particular shot, when along came a yellow 
dog in a playful mood and picked up the 
ball before it had stopped rolling. Then 
the miracle of miracles happened. This 
same little yellow dog showed his true 
color by gently depositing the ball a few 
inches from the cup on the eighth green. 
As Pete approached the green all in a 
sweat, our nice, dear little dog stepped 
to one side, and, with their mouths wide 
open, Pete and the little dog sank the 
“gimme putt” for an eagle two. 

We will all readily admit that golf can 
force the holiest of saints into making 
slightly warped statements, but fishing— 
ah, that’s something else again! Morris 
Johnson, famous one-trip plumber and 
sportsman extraordinary, with two other 
good “Irishmen,” Albert Larson and Tru- 
man Johnson, on one of their expeditions 
to the “Blue Hole” in the Kishwaukee 
River had an experience worth recording. 
Morris had hooked a three pound bass. 


The fish in one of its characteristic leaps 
had forced the hook through its gill and, 
like most poor fish in misery, he craved 
company. The bass therefore set about 
looking for a suitable companion. A nine 
pound catfish, seeing the spotlight that 
a member of the bass family was enjoying 
and deciding not to be outdone, promptly 
grabbed the extended hook. Morris John- 
son nonchalantly pulled the two fish in so 
that they would all be in the same boat. 

You can talk about the black bass and 
the catfish being social climbers, but a 
nine inch perch I know made those two 
poor fish look bad. It took the perch 
twelve years longer, or until the year the 
stock market crashed, to reach the dizzy 
heights, but, like most of us, he took a 
double hooking when his time came. Hub 
Thelen and Tude Johnson were still fishing 
in Lake Jordon with their lines very close 
together. I do not know the reason for 
this, but I suspect that they were jealous 
of each other’s prowess. Their wishes 
were promptly and justly rewarded. The 
bobbers on both lines were given approx- 
imately simultaneous tugs, and, upon reel- 
ing in, Hub and Tude discovered they 
had snagged the same fish! 

“And so—far into the night.” 


The Organic Efficiency Test in the Athletic Program 


in Table I along with the date and hour 
of examination. 

(2) NumBer oF ASCENTS ON STAIRS. 
This information is obtained from a table 
prepared by Master and Oppenheimer.5 
The number of ascents on the stairs (two- 
step stairs) is determined by the age and 
weight of the individual; for instance, a 
subject 24 years of age and weighing 165 
pounds would have 24 ascents on the stairs. 

(3) Srrtina Sysronic AND D1astTo.ic 
Pressure. (Fourth phase diastolic.) These 
measurements should be secured only 
after a period of rest in the sitting position. 
The length of this rest period will vary 
with different individuals, but it should be 
at least one minute in length. If the sub- 
ject has walked a flight of stairs just be- 
fore the examination, the rest period should 
be longer. If the subject is found on two 
consecutive days to have a systolic pres- 
sure over 150 and a diastolic pressure over 

. 100 or below 50, he should be referred to 
a physician. These two measurements are 
recorded in Table I along with the sitting 
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pulse pressure, which is the difference be- 
tween the systclic and diastolic pressures. 

(4) Sranpine Systoitic aND D1asToLic 
Pressure. (Fourth phase diastolic.) The 
individual should be given a rest period 
of at least one minute in this position. 
These two measurements, along with pulse 
pressure, are recorded in Table I. 

(5) Sranpine Putse Rate. The pulse 
rate is taken for fifteen seconds and the 
value is multiplied by four in order to get 
the rate for one minute. At least two con- 
secutive measurements should be secured. 
If these two measurements are not the 
same, the rate should be taken for a full 
minute after a rest period. Record in Ta- 
ble I. 

In all the pressure and pulse rate ex- 
aminations, rapid changes in posture of 
the subject should be avoided. 

(6) Vrrau Capacity. This measurement 
is secured by the use of the flarimeter. 
The large orifice should be open for the 
measurement. The subject should inhale 
as much air as possible and then exhale 


into the mouthpiece, keeping the water 
level in the gauge at the black line. If this 
is done it means the subject is exhaling 
at the rate of 200 cubic centimeters per 
second. The length of the blow should be 
timed in seconds, beginning approximately 
when the water level reaches the black line 
on the gauge. The subject should be en- 
couraged to bring the water level up to this 
line as quickly as possible. Two trials 
should be given and the largest measure- 
ment should be selected. After each meas- 
urement, the temperature in the flari- 
meter should be read and recorded. In 
order to obtain the correct lung capacity, 
it is necessary to multiply the length of 
the blow in seconds by 200 and add the 
temperature corrections. The correction 
necessary is obtained from McCloy’s ta- 
ble.6 Suppose the subject exhales for 
twenty seconds and the temperature in the 
flarimeter is 23 degrees centigrade. The 


5McCurdy, J. H., and Larson, L. A., op. cit., 


p. 84. 
yaad J. H., and Larson, Ll. A., op. cit., 
p. 97. 
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uncorrected vital capacity is 200 times 
20, or 4000 cubic centimeters, or 4 liters. 
The correction to body temperature is 
made in the following manner. The tem- 
perature (23 degrees) is found in the ver- 
tical column in McCloy’s table, and the 
volume (4 liters) in the horizontal column. 
The point at which the two co-ordinates 
meet indicates the correction that is added 
to 4 liters (4000 c.c.). In this case it is 32 
which gives 4.32 liters or 4320 cubic cen- 
timeters. 

(7) Tran Brow in SmaAti ORIFICE 
(FLaRIMETER). A practice blow should be 
given, using the small orifice. This is a 
measure of breath-holding ability and will 
be used in this test to determine the 
breath-holding ability after a standard ex- 
ercise. 

(8) Srarr-Cuimpinc Exercise. The 
double-action stop watch should be used 
with one hand running continuously for 
this measurement and the two following 
(breath-holding and pulse rate). The num- 
ber of ascents for this exercise is found in 
a table prepared by Master and Oppen- 
heimer.? The exercise, which should begin 
with the hands of the watch on 60, is con- 
tinued for 90 seconds. If the number of 
ascents is 24, it means 8 ascents per 30 
seconds. The examiner should count, with 
the subject ascending with the count. In 
going over the stairs, the subject should 
have his legs fully extended. This is neces- 
sary so as to standardize the amount of 
work done during the exercise. The sub- 
ject should turn in the opposite direction 
when beginning the alternate ascents. This 
is to avoid dizziness. The last ascent 
should be complete at the end of 90 sec- 
onds or when the hands on the watch are 
at 30. The subject is then asked to sit 
close to the table on which is the flarimeter 
and breathe normally. 

(9) BreatH-Ho.pinc 20 SECONDS AFTER 
Exercise. Seventeen seconds after exer- 
cise (hands on watch at 47) the subject is 
asked to inhale once and blow into the 
mouthpiece of the flarimeter, keeping 
the water level on the black mark of the 
gauge. The subject should be encouraged 
to give as much as possible in this meas- 
urement. One of the two hands on the 
watch is stopped at the beginning of the 
blow and the time at the beginning of the 
blow recorded. This hand is then released 
and allowed to continue. At the end of the 
blow the hand is again stopped and the 
length of the blow recorded in seconds. 
One hand on the watch continues to move, 
which is necessary to obtain the pulse rate 
exactly two minutes after exercise. At 
exactly one minute and forty-five seconds 
after exercise the subject is asked to stand. 

(10) Pouse Rate Stanpine Two Min- 
UTES AFTER Exercise. The pulse rate is 
taken for fifteen seconds at exactly two 
minutes following the exercise (hands on 
. qos. J. H., and Larson, L, A., op. cit., 


“McCurdy, J. H., and Larson, L. A, op. cit., 


p. 93. 
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watch will be at 30) and this value is 
multiplied by four. The record is placed 
in Table I. 


Method of Scoring and Classifying 

The Organic Efficiency Test consists of 
five measures: sitting diastolic pressure, 
breath-holding 20 seconds after standard 
exercise, difference between standing nor- 
mal pulse rate and pulse rate two minutes 
after exercise, standing pulse pressure and 
vital capacity. The results of these five 
organic functional measures are inserted in 
Table II under the column labeled “Raw 
Score.” The “T-Score x Weighting” is then 
obtained for each measure from a table 
prepared by the writers. The sum of the 
five “T-Score x Weighting” values gives 
the “Index Score” for the Organic Effi- 
ciency Test. The classification of the In- 
dividual is obtained by referring to the 
Classification Table found in Table II. 
Suppose the Index Score of an individual 
is found to be 360. This individual is in 
the “Above Average” classification. 

Applications 

The Organic Efficiency Test should be 
given in conjunction with the medical ex- 
amination to determine the organic func- 
tional fitness of an individual for athletic 
training. If an individual receives a low 
score on the organic efficiency test after 
two applications under normal conditions, 
the reason for the low score should be de- 
termined in the light of the five measures 
in the test. If it is due to a high diastolic 
pressure (above 100) in the sitting posi- 
tion, the subject should be allowed to ex- 
ercise only under careful medical super- 
vision. If it is because the breath-holding 
ability is low (below 15), or the pulse rate 
two minutes after exercise is subnormal 
(—16), or the pulse pressure is extremely 
high (above 60), or extremely low (below 
20), the subject should not be allowed to 
take part in strenuous athletics without a 
further medical check-up. 


Limitations 

The Organic Efficiency Test should be 
tried: (1) in classifying athletes who have 
learned the skills in which they are to be 
graded in physiological fitness: (2) in 
measuring improvement in condition in in- 
dividual athletes; (3) in showing return to 
condition after temporary illness. 


Back Copies Wanted 
BR issues of the ATHLETIC JouR- 





NAL are wanted by a coach of 

swimming. Anyone having the 
following issues for sale should communi- 
cate with this publication: October, No- 
vember, December, 1926; February, 1923. 
Price desired should be stated in the first 
letter. The article wanted in the Febru- 
ary, 1923, issue is “What Swimming 
Strokes Consist of.” Any subscriber will- 
ing to part with this article, even though 
not the entire issue, should also write to 
this magazine. 








THANKS 
COACHs 


WE APPRECIATE 
YOUR SELECTION 
OF GW EQUIPMENT 


It was a wise choice, coach, for 
you and the many others like 
you who picked GW for their 
team this fall. 


We told you it was a super line 
when we introduced it and the 
way it has clicked with leading 
coaches in every section of the 
country has proved that GW 
has something there — Protec- 
tion, comfort, durability, and 
value plus. 


DON‘T WAIT FOR 
SEPTEMBER—ORDER NOW 
FOR EARLY DELIVERY 


The swing is definitely to GW 
— our order records prove that 
— but if by chance you're one 
of those coaches still hesitating 
over placing your orders we 
urge you to place them now 
before school closes—in the 
face of rising prices— and 


avoid the September rush. 


You owe it to your team to 
give them the tops in equip- 
ment at any price you pay— 
See your sporting goods dealer 
and the new GW fall catalog. 


YOU CAN DEPEND ON 
GW TO GIVE YOUR TEAM 
THAT EXTRA ADVANTAGE 


Again—thanks for your cooperation. 


GREAT WESTERN 
ATHLETIC GOODS CO. 
2601 W. ARTHINGTON ST., CHICAGO 
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over either way. 
juries. 
of doors. 


hurdle practice. 








The New HILLMAN- AUSTIN 
PRACTICE HURDLE 


Less than One Pound Force 
necessary to over-turn. 
Hurdle resets itself if knocked 
Canvas top to prevent in- 
May be used indoors or out 


Removes the hazards from 


Metal uprights and heavy 
metal bottom bar. Middle 
crossbars made of wood. 


HILLMAN-AUSTIN 


Sent by freight, crated, $9.00 F.0.B., Hanover, N. H. 





The New Hillman-Austin Practice Hurdle 


Send for Circular 


BOX 492, HANOVER, N. H. 


(Patent applied for and accepted) 























The Athletic Journal 


PICTURE 
SERVICE 


@ During the summer months, 
reprints will be made of illus- 
trations contained in recent is- 
sues of The Athletic Journal. 
These reprints are similar to 
those previously distributed, 
which have proved immensely 
opular with coaches and ath- 
etes. They are printed on good 
uality paper, on one side of the 
sheet only and are suitable for 
osting on gymnasium bulletin 
oards. 


@ The reprints will be distrib- 
uted without charge to persons 
whose subscriptions are for a 
period of one year or more. Sub- 
scribers who wish to receive 


these reprints should order them|.. - 


now. The number printed will 
be determined by the number of 
requests received. 


@ Distribution of 1937 reprints 
will be made some time after 
September 10. In making re- 
quests, writers should specify 
which sports interest them—foot- 
ball, baseball, track and field, 
basketball—or all. Names signed 


to requests should be exactly as/f 


found in our subscription files. 


@ These reprints are not for 
sale. They are a part of The 
Athletic Journal service to sub- 
scribers. 


THE ATHLETIC JOURNAL 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 
6858 Glenwood Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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POINTS OF 
SUPERIORITY 


Fabric of KONIK Steel containing cop- 
|per, nickel and chromium, for greater 
strength and rust-resistance . . . rust-proof 
fabric ties . . . heavier posts, rails, fittings 
... exclusive barb-wire lock . . . tension 
bands with special lock pin, eliminating 
bolts and nuts. . . new type pivot hinges 
and other exclusive features make 
Continental the outstanding fence value. 
Send for complete manual— “PLANNED 
PROTECTION”. 


CONTINENTAL STEEL CORP, 


okomo, Indiana 
» le Ai. it, 











Plants at Kok p 
* U.S. Patent No. 1874814, 


a A. 









CONTINENTAL 


Chain Link FENCE 








More Baseball Practice 
Session Talks 


(Continued from page 18) 

to tag him out. If you attempt this 
throw, you must do it early. Why? So 
that if it fails to work you still have time 
to throw to the baseman and get your 
man for a one-throw put-out. Otherwise, 
you may allow the runner to regch his 
base safely. 

“You may also use the bluff peg effec- 
tively to save yourself an error or to turn 
a slow infield hit into a put-out. Our 
shortstop and third baseman have the best 





H. S. DeGroat 


opportunity to use this stunt. If there is a 
runner on second base when you, at third 
or short, bungle a ball hit to you, and the 
play is one on which the runner on sec- 
ond might hesitate in his start for third, 
you have the stage set for using the bluff 
peg and saving yourself an error. This 
stunt is especially good if there is any 
doubt about being able to get the ball to 
first ahead of the batter. Make a real 
bluff to throw to first, and usually the 
runner on second will start for third. 
Why is this true? He has probably crept 
up the base line as he saw you fumble the 
ball and, as you bluff, he starts. Now, if 
you are the third baseman, you can head 
him off. If he starts back toward second, 
as he realizes your trick, you can throw 
him out. If you are the shortstop and 
have bluffed, you may find the runner 
well along toward third base, to which 
you may throw. Or perhaps the runner 
may be headed back toward second, in 
which case you may throw to your second 
baseman for the put-out. This same trick 
will work on a slow infield hit on which 
you may be unable to field the ball in 
time for a put-out at first. 

“The third situation in which the bluff 
peg is very useful is when runners are 
located on first and third bases. A good 
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bluff throw to second by the catcher as 
the runner on first goes down may draw 
the other runner off third base and make 
possible a quick throw by the catcher and 
a put-out. This is especially the case if 
the catcher has thrown to second base 
each time this situation has arisen before 
in the game. When there is a poor batter 
up, two men are out and the count against 
the batter, the team at bat will often try 
the delayed steal in order to score the 
runner on third. If the catcher can sense 
this possibility and use the bluff peg as 
the runner on first starts for second, he 
will probably find the runner on third 
responding favorably to his bluff. If the 
man at bat is a good hitter, however, it is 
unlikely that the delayed steal is being 
attempted. In that case, the catcher 
must throw and not bluff. If this situa- 
tion arises late in the game and the run 
on third would tie or win the game, I 
should vote in favor of a good bluff, espe- 
cially if we happen to have the batter in 
the hole.” 


Offensive Plays 


Two of the important offensive plays 
of baseball, the delayed steal of home and 
the delayed steal of home and second, are 
discussed in the next talk. 

“I hope you as batters have firmly 
in mind the difference between the two 
plays, hit and run and run and hit. In 
the hit and run play, you must cut at the 
ball regardless of whether it is good or 
poor. In the run and hit, you swing only 
if the ball is good. 

“Today we must learn the fine points 
of the delayed steal of home, and the de- 
layed steal of home and second, and try 
to understand when it is proper to use 
these plays. Probably the most useful 








time for the first play is near the end of | 


the game when all other attempts to win 
have failed, with the tying or winning 


run on third, a good baserunner on first, | 


two men out and a weak hitter up with 
two strikes on him. The idea here is to 
score the runner on third and perhaps 
sacrifice the runner on first base. If we 
wait for the pitch, it may be a strike, or 
our batter may pop up for an easy out. 
Then our chances are gone. If our man 
on first starts down on the pitch, and the 
catcher does not throw, we will have no 
chance to work the play. We must draw 
the throw to first if possible. How shall 
we do it? The runner can take too long 
a lead and draw a throw or he may start 
early. Starting early may not draw the 
throw to first, however. Perhaps the op- 
posing pitcher has been trained to step off 
the rubber, look toward third and throw 
to second to head off the runner. Then 
we have another problem facing us if we 
are to score the man on third before our 
runner on first can be put out on the base 
line. 

“T prefer the throw to be drawn to 
first. If the runner on first takes too 
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FOR 
ACTIVE 
YOUNG BODIES 


DEMAND THE BEST! Insist on Porter-Made Gymna- 
sium, Swimming Pool and Playground Equipment! 


The J. E. Porter Corporation, now in its 69th year, is successor both 
to the Gymnasium Equipment Division of A. G. Spalding & Bros., 
and the Chicago Gymnasium Equipment Co. Consolidation of 
these famous lines and the personnel of these old and respected 
companies guarantees that Porter-made apparatus is authentic— 
first in design, utility, material and workmanship—superior in 
every quality that insures perfect performance. 


Buy your apparatus from a manufacturer who—while looking 
forward to the new needs of new times—also can look back on a 
long tradition of goodness and value. From the one he draws 
inspiration to keep on the advance. From the other the solid merit 
of tested principles. It is this combination of the good things of 
today and the good things of yesterday that is making so many 
physical education directors and coaches decide on Porter-made 
products. 


Basketball Backstops, Basketball Banks, Basketball Goals, Boxing Rings, 
Football Goal Posts, Football Dummies, Mats, Mat Covers, Wrestling Mats, 
Diving Boards and Stands, Complete Line of Gymnasium, Swimming Pool. 
Beach and Playground Equipment. Write for Catalogs. Address Dept. AJl. 


J. E. PORTER CORP. 


Manufacturers of Louden 
Gymnasium, Swimming Pool 
and Playground Equipment, 
Spalding Gymnasium Equip- 
ment, “Junglegym” Climbing 
Structures. 


Successor to the Gymnasium 
Equipment Division of A. G. 
Spalding & Bros.; the Chi- 
cago Gymnasium Equipment 
Company. 
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BASKETBALL — AMUSEMENTS 
SEMESTER COUPON BOOKS 
IF ITS A TICKET OR COUPON BOOK WE MAKE IT 


MCARCUS TICKET CO., 348 N. Ashland Ave. CHICAGO 

















NORTH CAROLINA 


UNIVERSITY 
COACHING SCHOOL 


—- 


August 16 to 28, 1937 


—-* 


The courses to be offered at the 
University of North Carolina’s six- 
teenth annual coaching school in- 
clude football, basketball, baseball, 
track and field, boxing, wrestling, 
and training and conditioning. 


The school will be conducted 
under the leadership of Robert A. 
Fetzer, director of athletics at the 
University of North Carolina. In- 
struction will be ore by the mem- 
bers of the coaching staff of the 
University. 


The staff of instruction will in- 
clude: Director Fetzer, Raymond 
Wolf, John Vaught, W. F. Lange, 
Walter D. Skidmore, P. H. Quinlan, 
Bunn Hearn, M. Z. Ronman, M. D. 
Ranson, and John Morriss. 


The registration fee of ten dollars 
will cover tuition for all courses and 
dormitory room rent. No additional 
charge will be made for rooming ac- 
commodations for coaches’ wives. 


For illustrated announcement, 
address 


Secretary E. R. RANKIN, 
CHAPEL HILL, N. C. 
































BOOK-OF-THE- 
SEASON CLUB 


will offer a new football 
text, ready for late sum- 
mer delivery 


Write for details of this 
remarkable plan for 
building a professional | 

library 
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A set of plays that have | 
won games for big time 
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long a lead he may draw this throw. At 
least he should try it. Much depends 
unon tuis runner now. Instead of re- 
turning to first, he mv t dash toward sec- 
ond at such speed th: the first baseman 
will throw and will 1ot hold the ball to 
study the situation. A» che first baseman 
lets the ball go, I want tne runner on third 
to cut for home. His chances of scoring 
are good because the ball must travel 
seventy to eighty feet to second and then 
all the way home, and either of the two 
throws may be erratic. Our man on third 
must get the proper lead off base and be 
on his toes to start as the first baseman 
throws. He must not hold up that throw 
of the first baseman by any useless act. 

“Now, suppose our man on third does 
not go, or suppose the pitcher fails to 
throw to first but heads our runner off 
second base. What can we do now to 
make our play succeed? If our runner 
does not dig for first base at a fast clip, 
our plans may be defeated. Any good 
team can chase a runner back at a fast clip 
and make a one-throw put-out before the 
runner on third can score. Our runner 
must control this situation. If he goes fast, 
he may draw a long throw from the second 
baseman or shortstop to first and our man 
on third can go on that throw. If our 
man on third does not go this time, he cer- 
tainly must go when the first baseman 
throws toward second again. Here again 
our runner ‘in the pickle’ must break fast 
for second in order to draw this throw. 
He must stay ‘in the pickle’ until our man 
can score. If you perform as I like, the 
runner on third will go on the initial 
throw that the first baseman makes, and 
our runner on first must draw the throw. 
Sometimes an early start by the runner 
on first may cause a balk. The pitcher 
often steps toward first but does not 
throw there. 

“There are situations in which we might 
try the double delayed steal of home and 
second. If there are less than two strikes 
on the batter and the signal for this play 
is flashed with runners on first and third, 
the runner on first should start on the 
pitch and hold up if the catcher throws 
all the way through to the shortstop. If 
the runner on third takes a long lead 
unobserved and cuts for home on the 
catcher’s throw, we should succeed most 
of the time, especially if our runner on 
third has speed. To check this play, the 
other team’s cut-off man must make a 
practically perfect throw home. If the 
catcher’s throw is wide or slightly high, 
it may cause the cut-off man to be off- 
balance as he throws, or the throw may 
go through to the shortstop and pull him 
off balance as he throws. If our man on 
third does not go on the catcher’s throw, 
everything is as stated in the play we 
have just described. Our runner from 
first must dig back for first and draw a 
throw or cause opposing players to dis- 
regard our man on third just long enough 


for him to make his break for home and 
beat out any possible throw or combina- 
tion of throws. We will try this play a 
few times and then I will tell you the 
signal for it and when we expect to pull 
it.” 


Double Play with Man on Third 


The last sample talk deals with three 
defensive plays of baseball. The first of 
these is the double play with a runner on 
third base. 

“Suppose the opposing team has a run- 
ner on third who tries to score on an 
infield grounder. How shall we play this 
situation if the runner holds up and tries 
to remain ‘in the pickle’ so that the batter 
can at least make second? Can we get 
our put-out and hold the hitter at first? 
Can we put out the hitter, too, if he at- 
tempts to go to second, and thus ring up 
a double play? 

“This is the way we must go about our 
defense. Our third baseman must follow 
the runner on third up the base line but 
stay about fifteen feet away from him. 
Our shortstop must take third base at 
once, and, if the runner gets away from 
our third baseman, the shortstop can take 
the throw for a put-out at third or back 
up any throw made by the catcher. As 
our catcher takes the throw heading off 
the runner, he must chase the runner im- 
mediately toward our third baseman and 
toss the ball to the latter for a one-throw 
put-out well up near home. Our third 
baseman can then hold the hitter at first 
or, if the latter has been waved on toward 
second, our third baseman can throw to 
our second baseman, who should be at 
second base for such a put-out. 

“To prove that this is the only way to 
hold the batter at first base, we will let 
our catcher try chasing the runner all 
the way back to third for a put-out. We 
will find that, while the catcher is cover- 
ing these eighty or more feet of base line 
after receiving the ball ahead of the run- 
ner, the batter can easily make second. 
Let’s try this and then try the correct 
way.” 


The Trapped Fly Bunt 


An unusual defensive play is described 
in the following paragraphs. 

“Let me call attention to a play that 
can result in a double play but that sel- 
dom arises in a game. The situation calls 
for a runner on first base and an at- 
tempted bunt that results in a pop-up 
directly toward our pitcher. Naturally, 
@ runner, seeing a fly going toward the 
pitcher, will hustle back to first. If the 
pitcher catches the bunt on the fly there 
will be but one out. Should he fake to 
catch it but follow it down and trap it, 
there is an opportunity for a double play 
if the first baseman plays correctly. The 
latter must touch the runner first and 
then the bag. If the first baseman touches 
the bag first, the batter will be out and 
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the runner who is on first will not be 
forced to leave. If the runner leaves, the 
first baseman must touch the bag, throw 
to head off the runner at second and tell 
the second baseman to tag him. If the 
second baseman does not tag the runner, 
the latter will not be out, because he has 
not been forced. 

“This same situation could be set up on 
an attempted bunt with men on both first 
and second because a bunted fly is not 
considered an infield fly according to the 
rules.” 


Double Play with Man on Second Only 


A defensive play that requires excellent 
timing is described here. 

“A situation in which a runner is 
trapped between second and third on a 
ball hit to the infield can be turned into a 
double play by a very experienced team. 
I do not advise it as a regular thing for 
young players. The idea behind this play 
is to hold the runner ‘in the pickle’ and 
draw the batter to second base but put 
him out and then put out the trapped 
runner. 

“Suppose the runner on second starts 
toward third on a ball hit to our shortstop 
and is trapped. Should our third baseman 
chase this runner back, make a one-throw 
put-out and thus hold the hitter at first 
base? This would be our usual handling 
of this situation. But if we wish to try to 
be ‘big time’ we might try for a double 


play. However, it is risky. We have tried 


it many times in practice, and the timing 
of it is not easy to control. Our second 
baseman must cover his base at once and 
stay there. Our shortstop and third base- 
man must hold the runner ‘in the pickle,’ 
but our third baseman must have the ball 
at just the right time to throw to our sec- 
ond baseman as the hitter attempts to 
slide into the base. It may mean that 
our shortstop and third baseman exchange 
the ball twice, but they must entice the 
hitter to try for second. After the hitter 
has been put out, the other runner, who 
should still be ‘in the pickle,’ can easily be 
put out. We will try this play a few times 
and if your timing of it proves successful 
we may add it to our program.” 

AutTHor’s Note: Credit for many of 
the ideas involved in these last few prac- 
tice session talks must be given to Les 
Mann, from whom the author received 
many fine ideas that have proved very 
useful in coaching baseball ‘at Springfield 
College. 





Physical Condition 
in Tennis 
(Continued from page 17) 


Moody was then a far different player 
than when she lost to Miss Stammers. She 
had the slight edge she needed to win. On 
the basis of previous play, Miss Jacobs 
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was favored to win. The work Mrs. 
Moody did before this final match had not 
only speeded up her play; it had put her 
in good physical condition for this match. 


A Great Doubles Match 


The 1935 match between the United 
States and Germany was an important 
one, as the winner was to play England 
for the Davis Cup. Germany had as her 
star performer Baron Von Cramm, one of 
the high ranking players in the world; in 
fact, he was outranked only by Fred 
Perry, the English player who recently 
turned professional. The doubles match, 
which practically decided the winner in 
this series, was contested by Allison and 
Van Ryn of the United States and Von 
Cramm and Lund of Germany. Von 
Cramm probably never played better ten- 
nis in his career than he did in this match. 
He had Lund’s terrific serve to help him. 
So the Americans, at that time probably 
the greatest doubles players in the world, 
had to be at their very best to win finally 
by three sets to two, after three hours of 
bitterly fought tennis. In this match, Al- 
lison lost nine pounds and Van Ryn lost 
seven pounds, which is a fair indication of 
just how strenuous top-flight tennis is. 

Players of the United States team took 
exceptionally conscientious care of them- 
selves. They lived a normal life. None 
smoked. Contrary to the practice of some 
of our football teams, they indulged in no 
special diet. They all drank ordinary wa- 
ter and ate plain English food. All had 
plenty of sleep and rest before and during 
the matches. 


The Weight Chart 


It is interesting and enlightening to 
study the weight chart which was kept 
from the time the team landed in England 
until the final match with England. This 
chart shows that on June 12th, when the 
team landed in England, Allison weighed 
152.5 pounds. At first, he made almost a 
continuous gain. On July 20th, before the 
German match, he worried somewhat and 
lost two pounds just before the first day’s 
match. Then after a day’s rest on Sun- 
day he gained back the two pounds. On 
July 23rd, the day of the doubles match, 
he lost nine pounds, but he gained back 
seven and a half pounds before the next 
day’s match. Then, after the last German 
match, he rested a day and his weight 
came back to 157.5 pounds, which was one 
pound more than the day before the first 
German match. Three days later, he was 
to face the English team; so he refrained 
from hard work with the idea of restoring 
his strength for this final match. He lost 
weight just before the English match in 
much the same way as he had done before 
the first German match. But after the 
first match, with a day’s rest, he weighed 
158 pounds, his greatest weight of the 
campaign. He finished the many matches 
of this Davis Cup play at 157.5 pounds, a 





gain of five pounds since the team’s arrival 
in England. 

Van Ryn stated that in former foreign 
trips he always lost from seven to eight 
pounds, but in 1935 he held his weight 
through the matches. Budge at that time 
weighed 150 pounds, much too little for 
his height of over six feet. Since 1935, 
Budge has gained over twenty pounds, 
which has been a great help to him during 
these past two years. Mako weighed 162 
pounds when he landed in England and 


Harry Hillman 


finished the season weighing 170 pounds. 
Woods started the season in England 
weighing 141 pounds and finished weighing 
144 pounds. 

These gains and the holding of weight 
during strenuous tennis were made pos- 
sible by plenty of rest. This the boys had. 
On the day of a match, Allison and the 
other boys would rest in bed almost up to 
the time of going on the court. They 
would not sleep much during the day’s 
resting periods; they would just relax and 
keep off their feet. Allison has been dis- 
cussed in detail here because he did more 
playing than any of the other members 
of the team, inasmuch in all the cup 
matches he was compelled to play both 
singles and doubles. 

To appreciate the significance of the fig- 
ures mentioned above, one must regard the 
athlete from a conditioning point of view. 
Many athletes are overworked. We see 
the mistake of overworking athletes made 
every year. Those in authority seem to 
require several years to learn or pretend 
to know how much work should be given 
an individual. To have an athlete reach 
his peak at the proper time is a most dif- 
ficult task. Successfully conditioning an 
athlete in any sport results from a combi- 
nation of common sense and experience; 
probably experience is the more important 
factor. The longer one has been in the 
game, the more he should know. 
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Middle and Long Dis- 


tance Running 
(Continued from page 15) 


Turspay—Warm up by jogging on grass. 


Run 660 yards at quarter-mile pace. 

Walk until rested. ; 

Swing through slow quarter. 

Finish with work on weights and bars. 
WeEDNESDAY—Same as Monday. 
THurRspay—Warm up by jogging on grass. 

Run 300 or 600 yards for speed. 

Walk until rested. 

Swing through slow quarter. 

Finish with work on weights and bars. 
Fripay—Rest. (Report for light rubdown.) 
SaTurpDAy—Time trials or competition. 


Mile Work Schedule 


Monpay—Warm up at least five minutes 
by jogging on grass. 
Take starts with gun. 
Run slow mile with even quarters. 
Walk until rested. 
Take two heats of 75 yards each for 
speed. 

Finish workout on weights and bars. 
Turespay—Warm up by jogging on grass. 
Run three-quarters of a mile at pace. 

Walk until rested. 
Float a slow quarter or half. 
Finish with work on weights or bars. 
WEDNEsDAY—Warm up by jogging on 
grass. 





Take two heats of 100 yards each for | 


speed. 
Run a mile and a quarter with a burst 
of speed. 
Walk until rested. 
Finish with work on weights and bars. 
THuRSDAY—Warm up on grass. 
Run two heats of 880 yards each at pace 
with rest between. 
Walk until rested. 
Finish with work on weights and bars. 
Friay—Rest. (Report for light rubdown.) 
SaTurpAYy—Time trials or competition. 


Two-Mile Work Schedule 


Monpay—Warm up at least five minutes 
by jogging on grass. 

Take short starts with gun. 

Run two and a half miles for endurance. 

Walk until rested. 

Finish with work on weights and bars. 
Turspay—Warm up by jogging on grass. 

Run one and a half miles at two-mile 

pace. 

Walk until rested. 

Run slow quarter. 

Finish with work on weights and bars. 
WEDNEsDAY—Warm up by jogging on 

grass. 

Run two quarters or halves at pace. 

Walk until rested. 

Run slow mile. 

Finish with work on weights and bars. 
THuRSDAY—Same as Tuesday. 
Fripay—Rest. (Report for light rubdown.) 
SaTurDAY—Time trials or competition. 
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DON’T DEPEND ON A*’GHOST BALL” 


RACTICE need not end when the “ghost ball’? cannot be 
seen! General Electric floodlighting equipment installed 





this spring and early summer will add many valuable hours of 


practice to the all-too-short fall days before those crucial games. 


Installations made now for practice purposes may later be ex- 


tended for night games. For plans of typical installations, or 


detailed layouts for your field, address your nearest G-E office 


or General Electric Company, Schenectady, New York. 
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at Indianapolis, Indiana 


August 9-14 
—FOOTBALL— 


Noble Kizer (Purdue), Head Coach 
Mal Elward (Purdue), End Play Specialist 
Frank Leahy (Fordham), Line Coach 
Paul Brown (Massillon, Ohio), Coach of 
Ohio H. S. Champs 


—BASKETBALL— 


Paul (Tony) =— (Butler) 


Arch Chadd ogo Indiana), Coach of Indiana 
. S. Champs, 1935 and 1937 


THREE HOURS CREDIT 
TUITION—$15.00 
ROOM AND MEALS—$10.00 
Recreational Facilities of Every Kind 


For Further Information, Write 


PAUL HINKLE, Director 
Butler University 


INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA 


Fifth Annual 
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O’Shea Football Pads 


for Maximum Protection 


CIENTIFICALLY designed, O'Shea shoulder 
pads and blocking pads fit comfortably, allow 
freedom of action, and provide maximum protec- 
tion. O'Shea's extensive line gives every coach a 
chance to select the pads which fit his particular pur- 
pose at prices that fit his athletic department purse. 


See O’Shea 


First 
for Athletic Wear 





Vv 


The Finest in 
Football Jerseys 
Football Pants 
Football Hose 
Sideline Sweaters 
Award Sweaters and 


Letters for All Sports 





Write for catalog and prices 


O’SHEA KNITTING MILLS 


Athletic Knitted Wear for Every Sport 


2414 N. SACRAMENTO AVE. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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